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Hotes, 


ADAM THE CARTHUSIAN. 
(See ante, p. 184.) 

Ix supplement to the note regarding the 
author of ‘The Twelve Profits of Tribu- 
lation,’ which is attributed to Adam the 
Carthusian, it may be worth while to record 
here what Steevens in his continuation of 
Dugdale’s ‘Monasticon’ says about him. He 
says he was 
“a Carthusian, and Doctor of Divinity, of whom I 
find in John Molanus and Theodore Petreius, in his 
*Carthusian Library,’ that he was a man of holy 
and religious life and considerable learning, con- 
versing little among men, and entirely devoted 
himself to Divine contemplation day and night, to 
a decrepit old age. However, he writ not only for 
himself, but for the benefit of Posterity, ‘The 
Ladder to ascend to Heaven,’ ‘Of Receiving the 
Holy Eucharist,” ‘Of Suffering Tribulation,’ ‘ The 
Life of 8. Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln,’ and flourished 
in 1340.” 

There is a copy of the ‘ Liber de Duodecim 
Utilitatibus Tribulationis’ in the Bodleian 
Library (MS. Laud, Miscel. 210, fols. 99-114). 
In Coxe’s ‘ Catalogue’ it is put down as the 
work of Adam the Carthusian, “sive cujus- 
cunque sit.” 

Another work attributed to “ Master Adam 


Magdalene.’ (See ‘Cat. Harl. MSS.,’ 1706, 
art. 19, fol. 54b). 

He must not, however, be confused with 
3rother Adam who wrote the ‘ Magna Vita’ 
of St. Hugh, the Carthusian Bishop of 
Lincoln (1186-1200), with whom he was con- 
temporary. This Brother Adam was not a 
Carthusian. It is, however, possible that the 
‘Life of St. Hugh’ translated by Leopold 
Widemann from a MS. in the library of the 
Gemnicensis Chartreuse in Austria, printed 
by Pezius in 1733 at Ratisbon, may have 
been compiled by Master Adam the Carthu- 
sian. It is described as “rather a selection 
than an abridgment” of the ‘Magna Vita,’ 
and is therefore of later date than that 
life. (See Dimock’s preface to the ‘Magna 
Vita,’ p. xii.) This would explain Tanner 
seeenetings to him ‘Vita Hugonis Lincoln.,’ 
lib. i. 

There was in the twelfth century another 
Carthusian also named Adam, and sometimes 
called Master Adam the Scot, or the Preemon- 
strant, owing to his having been Abbot of the 
Premonstratensian Abbey of Dryburgh in 
Scotland before he entered the Carthusian 
Priory of Witham in Somersetshire. He was 
a contemporary of St. Hugh, and knew him 
well, discussing theological subjects with the 
latter on his annual visits to Witham Priory, 
of which, before his election as bishop, he had 
been prior. This Adam also wrote a number 
of works, some particulars of which are 
given in Miss Margaret Thompson’s 
‘Somerset Carthusians’ (1895), pp. 71-5. 

It may be added that thére appears to be 
some confusion in the ‘D.N.B.’ as to the 
various persons who bore the name Adam. 
Adam of Evesham or Eynsham, who is con- 
sidered to have been the author of the ‘Magna 
Vita,’ and therefore if so is the same individual 
as Brother Adam above mentioned, according 
to the ‘D.N.B. (vol. i. p. 78), died in 1191, 
which is clearly incorrect. The Adam who 
wrote the ‘Magna Vita’ entered the house- 
hold of Bishop Hugh in 1197, and he appears 
to have been alive in 1232 (Dimock’s pref., 
pp. xxxviand xli). H. W. UNpERpowy. 


BURTON’S ‘ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY, 
(See 9 S. xi. 181, 222, 263, 322, 441; xii. 2, 62, 162, 
I cannot find it in my heart to bestow on 
the reader all my tediousness or the whole 
of Shilleto’s mistranslations. The following 
examples will be enough to show that con- 
sistent accuracy must not be claimed for the 
English renderings offered in this edition. 
Vol. i. p. 26, 1. 6 (* D. to the R.’ ; p. 10, 1. 9, 


the Carthusian” is ‘Aromata que emit Maria 


in 6th edit.): ‘‘Facilia sic putant omnes 
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que jam facta, nec de salebris cogitant, ubi 
via strata.” Burton has the marginal 
note “ Lipsius.” The exact reference, which 
Shilleto fails to add, is the preface ‘ Ad 
Lectorem ’ of Lipsius’s ‘Opera Omnia que ad 
Criticen proprie spectant’ (vol. i. p. 191 of 
the 1675 edit. of his collected works). The 
original words are “Sed videlicet ita humanum 
ingenium est, facilia putare que jam facta: 
nec de salebris cogitare, ubi via sit strata” 
(and Lipsius proceeds to tell the story of 
Columbus and the egg, beloved by the com- 
pilers of school-books). Shilleto translates the 
word salebris by ** the trouble the road has 
taken to make.” Salebre means “the rough 
places” (which used to be there), and one 
may appropriately compare 

Had you seen these roads before they were made, 
You would lift up your hands and bless General 

Wade. 

(Thus in the ‘D.N.B. in the life of Wade. 
Scott, ‘The Highland Widow,’ chap. i., quotes 
the lines in a slightly different form.) 

Vol. i. p. 27, 1.13 (*D. to the R.’; p. 10, 1.7 
from foot, in 6th edit.), Burton compares the 
reception of his book to that of Persius’s 
satires recorded by Probus: ‘‘* Editum librum 
continuo mirari homines, atque avide deri- 
pere ceeperunt,’ I may in some sort apply to 
this my work. The first, second, and third 
editions [so A. R. 8., but the sixth edition 
and fourth edition have “ edition”] were sud- 
denly gone, eagerly read, & as I have said, 
not so much approved by some, as scorn- 
fully rejected by others.” Shilleto renders 
the quotation by ‘‘ men began both to admire 
and eagerly carp at it.” The meaning of 
**deripere,” or rather “diripere,” was clearly 
put by Casaubon (in his edit. of Persius, 
1605, ‘ Note ad Persii Vitam’) “ elegantissimo 
verbo expressit auiditatem lectorum, qui 
librum Persii simul ac fuit publicatus, cupide 
sibi quisque parabant.” It thus corresponds 
to “ the first, second, and third editions were 
suddenly gone.” 

Vol. i. p. 60, 1. 18 (* D. to the R.’; p. 31, 1. 4, 
in 6th edit.). A. R. 8. in foot-note 5 translates 
the well-known words of Vergil (‘/En.,’ ii. 
390), “Dolus an virtus, quis in _hoste 
requirat!” by “ Who asks an enemy whether 
he acts guilefully or virtuously?” This ver- 
sion is unfortunate in more than one respect. 
The real meaning, if I may slightly amend 
Conington’s translation (*‘ Miscellaneous 


Writings,’ vol. ii. p. 155), is “Trick or strength 
of hand, who, in dealing with an enemy, 
would ask which?” or, to quote the same 
scholar's commentary, “ Who, having to deal 
with an enemy, would draw distinctions 
between stratagem and hard fighting ?’ 


(9 S. XII. Ocr. 17, 1903, 


Further, it is to be noted that in quoting 
this passage of Vergil Burton (4th and 6th 
edits.) places a note of interrogation after 
virtus as well as after reguirat. Why should 
this have been disregarded? It is surely of 
interest, and may often be of importance, to 
know the precise form in which our author 
gives a quotation. Departures, not merely 
in matters of spelling, from the exact text of 
Burton are annoyingly frequent in Shilleto’s 
reprint. A curious instance may be seen in 
se iii. p. 165, 1. 10 from foot (Part. III. 
sect. ii. memb. iii. subs. i. ; p. 511, 1. 19, in 
6th edit., where, owing to the error already 
mentioned, the member is givenas4). Burton 
here quotes Catullus, 107, ll. 7-8, thus :— 

Quis me uno vivit feelicior? aut magis hac est 

Optandum vita dicere quis poterit ? 
Shilleto, however, by tampering with the 
text, makes Burton appear to be prophetic- 
ally aware of Lachmann’s nineteenth-century 
emendation. 

There is a singular ill fortune attaching 
to this quotation. Thackeray puts the lines 
in the mouth of General Lambert in ‘The 
Virginians,’ vol. ii. chap. ix. (vol. ix. p. 83 in 
the 24-vol. edition, 1869-86), and makes the 
general expressly say, “I got them out of my 
old favourite Democritus Junior—out of old 
Burton, who has provided many indifferent 
scholars with learning.” However, in the 
“ Biographical Edition” of Thackeray (1901, 
vol. x. p. 481) the general quotes the lines 
as emended by Guarinus (“aut magis hac 
quid Optandum’”). 

Vol. i. p. 109, 1. 20 (‘D. to the R.’; p. 60, 1. 22, 
in 6th edit.): “Stultos jubeo esse libenter.” 
A. R. 8. translates this: “I gladly bid them 
be fools.” Whether the words occur in any 
modern Latin poet [do not know. They are 
an adaptation of Horace, Sat. I. i. 63, 64, 
“miserum iubeo esse libenter | Quatenus id 
facit,” with the old punctuation by which 
libenter was connected with mzserum esse 
instead of with facit. See, e.g., Lambinus’s 
edition of Horace, part ii. (1577), p. 12, col. 2. 
3ut lisenter does not, as in Shilleto’s trans- 
lation, go with zuwheo. Compare Sir P. Sidney, 
‘An Apologie for Poetrie,’ p. 55 (Arber), “I 
onely with //orace, to him that is of that 
opinion, ‘ lubeo stultum esse libenter.’” 

Vol. i. p. 503, 1. 13 (Part. I. sect. iv. memb. i.; 
. 454 [see, should be 218], 1. 5, in 6th edit.). 
n Shilleto’s translation of the Latin version 
of Callimachus’s “neat epigram,” 

Jamque vale Soli cum diceret Ambraciotes, 
In Stygios fertur desiluisse lacus, 
Morte nihil dignum passus: sed forte Platonis 
Divini eximium de nece legit opus, 
there are two errors, Ambraciotes being 
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treated as though it were the name of the 
man who committed suicide (his name was 
Cleombrotus ; Ambraciotes means a native 
of Ambracia), and forte being rendered 
“ perhaps” instead of “ by chance” or “as it 
happened.” The editor would appear not to 
have examined the original Greek of this 
epigram with care. 


Vol. ii. p. 32, 1. 14 (Part. IT. sect. ii. memb. i. | 


subs. ii.; p. 236, 1. 2, in 6th edit.): “‘to have 
ventrem bene moratum, as Seneca calls it.” 
Shilleto translates v. 6. m. by “a healthy 
stomach.” This spoils the phrase. It means 
“a well-behaved stomach.” “A well-gouerned 
bellie” is Lodge’s rendering. 

Vol. ii. p. 140, 1. 11 from foot (Part. II. 
sect. ii. memb. vi. subs. iv.; p. 303, 1. 2 from 
foot, in 6th edit.): “ Misce stultitiam consiliis 
brevem ” is translated by Shilleto “Mix mirth 
and business.” It is doing Horace less than 
justice to ignore the qualitying brevem. 

Vol. ii. p. 170, 1. 10 (Part. II. sect. iii. 
memb. iii.; p. 321, 1. 20 from foot, in 6th edit.): 
‘lubrica statio et proxima przcipitio.’ ” 
Shilleto translates /ubrica statio dazzling 
position.” Lubrica means, of course, “ slip- 
pery” or “dangerous.” 

Vol. ii. p. 176, 1. 14 (Part. II. sect. iii. 
memb. iii.; p. 325, 1. 18, in 6th edit.) : caleas 
opes does you despise riches ”(A. R. 8.), 
but, as the context clearly shows, “tread on 
riches,” the reference being to sumptuous 
pavements. 

Vol. iii. p. 111, 1. 17 (Part. IIL. sect. ii. 
memb. ii. subs. iii.; p. 476, 1. 12 from foot, in 


6th edit., where the member is by mistake | 


numbered 3): “hic mulier, he vir.” Shilleto 


translates this “ The woman is masculine, the | 


man effeminate.” ‘* He-woman, she-man” 
(quasi 6 yvvy, dvjp), would be nearer the 
mark. I take the following titles from 
the B.M. Catalogue: “Hic Mulier; or, the 
Man-Woman : being a Medicine to cure...... 
the Staggers in the Masculine-Feminines of 
our Times. Exprest in a brief Deciamation 
aan. 1620 ?], 4°,” and “ Hee-Vir ; or, the 
Vomanish-Man. Being an answere to a late 
Booke intituled Hic-Mulier. 
briefe Dialogue betweene Hee - Vir...... and 
Hic-Mulier [London, 1620?], 4°.” With this 
should be compared John Owen's epigram 
‘In Quintam et Quintinam’ (Lib. i. 149 of 
his first volume, dedicated to Lady Mary 
Neville, and published in 1606), which 
ends : 
Contra naturam et mores, legesque loquendi, 
(Grammatici fugite hinc) hee Vir et hic Mulier. 
For the full understanding of this it is neces- 
sary to remember the conventional use to 
which the pronoun hic, hec, hoc, was put by 


Exprest in a| 


grammarians, todo duty, namely, as a definite 
article in giving the declension of nouns. 
| See Priscian, xvii. 27 (vol. iii. p. 124 in Keil’s 
| ‘Grammatici Latini’), “ Pronomen ‘ hic,’ quod 
|grammatici in declinatione nominum loco 
prepositivi, ut dictum est, ponunt articuli, 
| numquam in oratione sensum articuli habet.” 
|Compare Clenardus, ‘Institutiones Absolu- 
tissime in Grecam Linguam’ (p. 6 in ed. of 
| 1543, printed at Lyon by Gryphius), “ Latini 
|inter declinandum usurpant Hic, Hee, Hoc: 
Greci uero Articulum 6, 4, 73: quem uocant 
Prepositiuum,” and Shakespeare, ‘ Merry 
Wives,’ Act IV. sc. i. 41, ‘* Articles are bor- 
rowed of the pronoun, and be thus declined, 
Singulariter, nominativo, hic, hc, hoc.” 
Finally, Burton (vol. iii. p. 233, 1. 13 from foot, 
Part. III. sect. ii. memb. v. subs. ii. ; p. 554, 
1.17 from foot, in 6th edit., where the member 
is wrongly given as 6) has “There’s as much 
difference of as hic ignis.” 

In vol. iii. p. 217, 1. 4 (Part. IIT. sect. ii. 
memb. iv. [v.]subs. i. ; p. 544, 1. 9,in 6th edit.), 
the familiar words of Vergil (‘ 2n.,’ vi. 444) 
“cure non ipsa in morte relinquunt,” are 
turned into nonsense by Shilleto’s translation ; 
}and in vol. iii. p. 470, 1. 20 (Part. III. sect. iv. 
| memb. ii. subs. vi. ; p. 707, 1. 9, in 6th edit.), 
'the simple words ‘‘ Peccator agnoscat, Deus 
|ignoscit,” are thus “traduced”: “Let the 

sinner know [!], God pardons.” 
Epwarp BENsLy. 

The University, Adelaide, South Australia, 

(To be continued.) 


DR. ANTHONY SCATTERGOOD'S BIBLE. 
(See ante, p. 281.) 


8. The Rev. T. H. A. Scrivener, D.C.L., &c., in*The 
Authorized Edition of the English Bible (1611), its 
Subsequent Reprints and Modern Representatives ° 
(1884, Cambridge Univ. Press, published for the 
Syndics), says in sect. 1, ‘ History of Text 1611 to 
Present Time,’ p. 26: ‘‘Of the Bibles published 
during the latter part of the seventeenth century 
that of Hills and Field (small 8vo, London, 1660) 
is remarkable for certain additions to the original 
marginal notes of 1611, subsequently improved upon 
in a Cambridge quarto of 1682-3, bearing the name of 
John Hayes, the University printer, who had pre- 
viously put forth a well-known edition in 1677. The 
later of Hayes’s two contains a great number of fresh 
textual references, the reputed work of Dr. Anthony 
Scattergood, and mostly taken from his Bible, also 
| published at Cambridge in 1678.” (Is the sugges- 

tion here that Hayes was not the publisher of the 
| 1678 edition 

9. Prof. J. E. B. Mayor, M.A., in a brief account 
of Anthony Scattergood (contained in a note in his 
edition of Baker’s * History of St. John’s College’), 
enumerating Scattergood’s writings, includes *“*A 
Bible at Cambridge 1678,” and it is in reference to 
this as well as to the ‘ Annotationes in Vet. Test.,- 
&c., that Mayor says that Scattergood “ did some- 
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what for the execution of that Commentary* de- 
signed by Williams,” &c. 

10. The writert of the Introduction to Bagster’s 
‘English Hexapla,’ speaking of errors which had 
crept into thee ~~ of the x V., pub lished in such 
rapid succession after its first issue, says, “* Some of 
these were very important, and others extremely 
ludicrous ; so that atter the lapse of time a careful 
correction of the current editions became indis- 
pensably necessary. This important task was first 
executed by Dr. Scatter good in 1683. 

It is not pe rfectly clear whether the writer here 
refers to a different task from that executed by 
Scattergood in the addition of the large number of 
notes to the 1678 edition, of which we have been 
speaking; primd facie he does. The additional 
notes and references appear to have been all copied 
in the 1683 edition; but whether many corrections 
were made apart from these notes can only be 
determined by a careful and exhaustive collation 
of the two editions. 

ll. Mr. T. Lowndes, in his 
Manual’ (Bohn’s edit. 
“The Bible, Cambridge, by J. Hayes, 1678 folio, 
published by Anthony Scattergood, D.D., with the 
addition of many parallel texts, which are still 
reprinted in the margin of the large Bibles. 

Of course the records given by ‘the above writers 
cannot be taken to be all original, but were in many, 
verhaps most, cases copied by one from the other. 
he same must be said of the notices of an edition 

of 1678 given with more or less of amplification by 
the following :— 

Cotton, ‘Editions of the Bible in English,’ 
Oxford, 1821 (in my possession), p. 25; Orme, 
e Bibliothec a Biblica,’ p. 385, edit. 1824 (Brit. Mus.); 

Mom- 


Fadie, ‘The E nglish sible,’ ii. p. 308 (1876) ; 
bert, ‘English Versions of the Bible,’ p. 372, foot- 
note ; Scrivener, ‘Cambridge Paragraph Bible,’ In- 


Graesse, *Trésor de Livres 
‘Biblia Anglica’); and 


troduction, sec i 19; 
Rares et Précieuses (under 


* See Hacket, ‘Scrinia Reserata’ (1693, part ii. 
§ 42), “ Yet he (Williams) knew, that to expound 
the whole Scripture learnedly was above the Powers, 
and Parts of one Man. Therefore he reserved both 
the filling, and finishing of it, to the assistance of 
Twelve, or more, of the ablest Scholars in the Land, 
whom he had in his Eye and Thoughts. and pur- 
»0s'd the Recompence of a great Stipend. For he 
path said it to his Friends, that he would not stick 
at the sum of Twelve. no, nor of Twenty Thousand 
Pounds to perfect that Master-piece of Divinity.” 
Id. § 44: “*And if he would ordain none that 
were unlearned, what manner of Men were they 
like to be, whom he preferred to Dignities and 
Cures upon his own Collation ? P.cceee Let no more be 
named but a Handful, whom the Bishop gather’d 
out of one Society, Trinity College in Cambridge, 
and guess at all by their proportion. Dr. Simson, 
the Author of the great Chronology, Dr. Warr, Mr. 
G. Herbert, Dr. Meredith, Mr. H. Thornedick, Dr. 
Creicton, Dr. Fearn, Mr. A. Duport, Mr. A. Scatter- 
good, Mr. C. W illiamson. poi. Here 
are Ten Nestors in one Militia, according to Aga- 
memnon’s wish.” 

The anonymous writer of the Introduction te 

the ‘Hexapla’ was, according to the Rev. C. F 
Warren, of Longford, Coventry, Dr. Temple 


vallier, Canon of Durham from 1865 until his death 
in 1873 (‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’). 


| edition, also published by J. Hayes, had 2 


| quoted ; 


Bibliographer’s | 
1869, vol. i. p. 188), describes | 


others, including T. H. Horne, ‘ Introduction,’ &c., 
first edit. vol. i. p. 328; also sixth edit. vol. ii. ap- 
pendix, p- 

Horne gives the date 1678 in a table which he 
quotes from Hewlett’s ‘Commentary, containing 
the number of parallel texts in different editions ot 
the A. V., in which he states that Scattergood’s 1678 
edition contains 33,145 references, w hile the 1677 
3,895 only.* 
Mombert and Eadie repeat the ‘above statement 
as to the comparative number of references, with 
a slight variation, probably due to a misprint on 
one side or the other. 

Of course the additional references would, for the 
most e be copied in succeeding editions, as is, 
indeed, stated by some of the authorities above 
and the writer of this notice, who possesses 
copies of the quartos issued by Hayes in 1677 and 
1683, is able to testify, from personal examination, 
extending to several books of both Old and New 
Testaments, that the increase named above, as 
having taken place after 1677, cannot be far wrong. 

The writer has, naturally. made diligent search 
for a 1678 edition, whether folio or quarto, and in 
so doing has received kind and valuable help from 
many collectors and librarians; but without, up to 
the time of writing, anv success. 

It may now be aftirmed positively that the 
volume does not exist in the libraries of the British 


Museum: the Bodleian; ne College, Cam- 
bridge; St. John’s College, Cambridge; Queen's 
College, Oxford; Norwich Cathedral ; Peter- 


borough Cathedral ; York Minster; Ripon Minster; 
Lambeth Are hiepiscopal Library; Sion College; 
City of London " Guildhall) Library ; University 
Library, Edinburgh; Advocates’ Library, Edin- 
burgh ; University Library. Glasgow; Mitchell 
Library, Glasgow ; Trinity College, Dublin ; ; Chet- 
ham Library, Manchester; Dr. W illiamson's 
Library, London; British and Foreign Bible 
Society's Collection; nor in those of the late Mr. 
Fry, the Rev. Mr. Peckover, Mr. Farmer 
Atkinson (dispersed by auction, March, 1896), the 
late Mr. Dore, of Huddersfield, and Prof. Copinger. 
The Ashburnham Library (ride ‘ Book-Prices 
Current,’ 1897, when it was dispersed) did not 
contain a copy, nor is it mentioned in Lea Wilson’s 
list of his own collection. It was not shown in the 
Caxton Exhibition of 1877, and inquiry and adver- 
tisement amongst old booksellers and others have 
failed to produce any tidings of it; and finally 
there is no record in * Book-Prices Current’ of the 
book having been offered for sale by auction in 
London during the years 1887-98 inclusive. 

The failure to find the 1678 edition cannot 
but be considered remarkable, seeing that 
copies of the many editions of the Bible 
issued between 1675 and 1685 are sutliciently 
common. Are we, after all, to come to the 
conclusion that Hayes's 1683 edition is that 
which was edited by Scattergood? The 
objections to this view are (1) that the book 
itself contains no indication that a large 


* In in the ‘ Introduction,’ how ever, 
Horne gives 1683 as the date of Scattergood’s edition. 
This is probably a mistake ; but Horne’s words have 
been outed by Lowndes (/oc, cit, q-) and by Dr. 
Adam Clarke in the preface to his ‘ Commentary.’ 
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number of the references appear in it for the| Sicily to wit, neither France nor Italy has 


first time, and no suggestion as to the author- 
ship ; (2) that the increased number is said 
by some writers to have been taken from 
Seattergood’s Bible; and (3) that whereas 
the 1683 edition is a quarto, the 1678 is 
described in Archdeacon Cotton's Catalogue 
as a folio, and the same statement is made 
by Lowndes, though Hewlett gives it as a 
quarto. It must be admitted, however, that 
none of these objections have great weight 
under the circumstances. It is remarkable, 
as bearing on the above, that the only English 
Bible in the 2,000 vols. of Dr. Scattergood’s 
Library* as offered for sale 26 July, 1697, is 
the Cambridge 4to, 1683. 

This would seem to strengthen the view 
that this was, in fact, a copy of the edition 
issued by him ; but my copy does not seem 
to bear any internal evidence of the notes 
and references being his work, and the 
difficulty remains with regard to tradition 
having preserved the name of the anonymous 
editor—if 1 may use an Irishism—through so 
many years. More evidence is required, and 
I should be very grateful for any early 
references to Dr. Scattergood’s Bible, or for 
information as to the actual existence of a 
1678 edition published by J. Hayes at Cam- 
bridge. Such a copy, if it were forthcoming, 
would, I think, be found to contain evidence, 
on the title-page or elsewhere, of the author- 
ship of the notes and parallel references. 

BerNarD P. ScaTTERGooD. 


CataLocues.—The old book- 
sellers have always been apt to give amusing 
interest to their lists by annotating their 
own catalogues, and Mr. Spencer, of New 
Oxford Street, is no exception to the rule. 
In commenting on a book on gladiators he 
makes a fierce attack on ancient Greece and 
Rome, although given to swear “by Jove.” 
Mr. Spencer goes too far, however, when he 
calls modern Greece “a nest of brigandage.” 
It is worth remembering that there has been 
no case of brigandage in the kingdom of 
Greece (which includes all the classical spots 
of ancient Greece in the strict sense of the 
word) since the memorable outrage on British 
subjects which occurred more than a genera- 
tion ago. Greek brigands there are, no 
doubt, but they are all in Turkey. Modern 
Greece, amid her troubles, deserves com- 
mendation for having put down a brigandage 
to which in similar countries, Corsica and 

* “A Catalogue of the Library of the Reverend 
and Learned Dr. Scattergood, Deceas'd. Contain- 
ing a Curious Collection of Greek and Latin 
Fathers,” &c. Brit. Mus. 355, c. (6). 


been able to put an end. HELLENIST. 


Latimer Famity.—Looking through back 
volumes of ‘N. & Q.,’ I see, 7 8S. vi. 208, a 
query signed J. W. referring to the descen- 
| dants, if any, of Bishop Hugh Latimer, and 
jagain, S. xii. 509, a query appears signed 
A. C. with reference to the descendants of 
|the father of Bishop Hugh Latimer. My 
| father, Williams Daniel Latimer, civil engi- 
neer, third and youngest son of John William 

Bassett Latimer by his wife Eliza Katherine, 
leldest daughter and coheiress of Daniel 
| Winslow, of Cloghan, co. Fermanagh, claimed 
to be a descendant of the family of Bishop 
| Latimer. I have no record of my father's 
family further back than my great-grand- 
father, Hugh Latimer, an officer in the 
10th Regiment of Foot, who died at 
Gibraltar probably towards the end of the 
eighteenth century. He married Mary 
McCormick, daughter of (7), of Cookstown, 
co. Monaghan. Hugh Latimer had two sons: 
the elder was my grandfather, John William 
Bassett, and the younger James Cranston, 
who was married first to his cousin Mary 
McCormick, of (2), co. Donegal. He after- 

wards went to Manchester, and of his 
descendants, if any, I know nothing. My 
father’s arms are Gules, a cross patonce or, 
surmounted by a bend azure, semée of fleurs- 
de-lys of the second. Crest, a demi - lion 

wroper, holding between the paws a fleur-de- 
~- azure. Motto, Viet virtute. These arms 
are painted on the portrait of Bishop 
Latimer in the National Portrait Gallery 
with a slight difference in the detail. I 
possess an old print of the bishop in which 
the same arms appear. I shall be most 
grateful to any one who can give me in- 
formation with regard to the genealogy of 
the family. My only brother is named 
Hugh. (Miss) F. H. Latimer. 

6, Oakley Street, Chelsea. 


Crinest Guosts.—A Chinese friend tells 
me that Chinese people believe their ghosts 
never appear outside Chinese territory. This 
does not mean that they never appear out- 
side China. The Chinese quarters in the 
large American cities are also Chinese terri- 
tory ; the Chinatown of San Francisco, for in- 
stance, is haunted by a Chinese ghost, which 
my friend had seen. It was in the open 
street, he said, in the neighbourhood of the 
Chinese Consulate, about four o'clock in the 
morning. The first intimation he had of the 
approach of something uncanny was the bark- 
ing of a dog in a peculiar manner, impossible 
to describe, but which when once heard is 
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equally impossible to mistake. He knew how 
much more quick than ourselves the lower 
animals are to detect a supernatural presence, 
and therefore looked round fearfully, and 
saw, moving horribly across the darkness— 
the Chinese ghost! I inquired how he knew 
that it was a ghost. He explained that it 
was destitute of those appendages which are 
never mentioned in San Francisco without a 
blush ; in a word, it had no legs, they were 
cut off at the knees, and the thighs, or, as he 
pronounced it, the “thights,” of the ghost 
were perpetually jerking up and down, with 
the action of a cyclist. This struck me as 
the most original feature of the story. I 
believe the cycling ghost is a variety as yet 
unknown, even to the Psychical Research 
Society and Mr. Andrew Lang. I could see 
that my friend was in deadly earnest, and 
did not like to wound him by any apparent 
scepticism, otherwise I should have suggested 
that this must be the spirit of some “ scorcher ’ 
doomed eternally to revisit the scene of his 
unhallowed exploits. Curiously enough, some 
girls who came out of a tea-house while the 
ghost was still on the spot failed to perceive 
it, although it was visible to both dog and 
man. I[ ascertained that this was not on 
account of any inability to see ghosts affect- 
ing the whole sex ; on the contrary, many 
Chinese females can see ghosts, and my 
friend’s wife told me that she had seen one in 
China, the revenant of a deceased girl friend. 
I cannot forbear from adding one more 
weird bit of lore, peculiarly interesting 
to a Londoner. It will be a surprise to 
most people, [ am sure, to hear that the 
Chinese Embassy, in Portland Place, is haunted 
by a Chinese ghost, yet such is the fact. My 
friend saw it upon the staircase late at 
night, or rather early in the morning, and 
recognized it as one Chow, an attaché who | 
died at the Embassy years ago, and whom he 
had personally known. Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Tue “Supe” Horet at Greenwicu.—The 
passing of this historic tavern, which the | 
recent appointment of a receiver and manager | 
seems to predict, is another instance of the 
changed condition of things at Greenwich 
within such a short space of time as the last 
decade. So recently as 1894 the last of the 
celebrated ministerial whitebait dinners was | 
held, under the presidency of Lord Rosebery, 
and since that time the prosperity of the 
“Ship” has gradually been on the wane. | 
Though the present building has only been | 
in existence some sixty years, a token found | 
whilst excavating for the Blackwall Tunnel 


of Greenwich, 1640,” and it is probable the 
house was in existence previous to that date. 
The fact that coaching to Greenwich is no 
longer so fashionable as it was in the days of 
‘ Pendennis ’ no doubt partly accounts for the 
decay of this fine old tavern. A number 
of the cartoons and sketches associated 
with the “Ship” still adorn its walls, and 
are proofs of the popularity it has en- 
joyed for the last two centuries. Perhaps 
some reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ who remembers it 
in its palmy days will tell us something of its 
history, political and otherwise, when the 
Greenwich whitebait dinner was one of the 
events of the season, and the “Ship” Tavern 
was amongst the most famous of hostelries. 
Freverick HIBGAME. 
[Not a few writers must have pleasant memories 
of the Saturday Review dinners (now long things of 
the past), once held at the rival Greenwich house, the 
** Trafalgar,” the glory of which has also departed. 
Mr. Hipcame brings the whitebait dinner down 
ten years later than Mr. CoLeMAN, ante, p. 272.) 


*‘Serseant Bett anp His Raree Snow.’ 
—It is stated in Capt. R. J. H. Douglas's 
very valuable catalogue of ‘The Works of 
George Cruikshank,’ No. 195, p. 52, that 
“ Dickens is supposed to have been connected 
with the literary part of the [this] book.” 
This attribution can never, I think, be more 
than a supposition, for there is absolutely no 
evidence to show that Dickens had any share 
whatever in the production of the little work. 
There is a letter from Mr. Wrttiam Tree in 
‘N. & S. iii. 366), transmitting a copy 
of a letter from Dickens to his father, Mr. 
Thomas Tegg, the publisher of the book, from 
which it appears that the author of ‘ Sketches 
by Boz’ was approached on the subject, and 
that he agreed to do the work for a payment 
of one hundred and fifty pounds, on condition 
that his pseudonym of “ Boz” was nowhere 
to appear ; but we have the assurance of Mr. 
Tegg that the negotiations fell through, and 
that nothing came of them. In Walford’s 
Antiquarian, xii. 33 (July, 1887), there is a 
paper by the late Richard Herne Shepherd 
on this subject, in which he expresses his 
opinion that the introductory portion was 
the handiwork of Dickens, as well as some 
occasional passages, and he goes on to re- 
mark :— 

**We take the intercalated descriptive chapters 
(added probably as an afterthought to swell the 
bulk of the book) to be the work of an inferior 
hack hand—probably of that prince of bores, the 
late * Peter Parley’; as the only complete copy 
of the book we have seen is lettered on the back of 
the cloth cover * Peter Parley’s Works—Picture of 
the World.’” 


bore the inscription “Ship and Turtle Tavern | I may observe, par parenthése, that my own 
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copy, as well as others I have seen, is lettered 
on the back ‘Serjeant Bell and his Raree 
Show,’ and that on the front cover is a de- 
sign in gold, copied from the frontispiece, of 
the old showman exhibiting his wares. 
have carefully looked through the book, and 
as regards Dickens cannot concur with Mr. 
Shepherd’s opinion, as I fail to observe the 
slightest trace of the master’s hand either in 
the introductory or any other portion of the 
letterpress. But as regards the authorship 
of “ Peter Parley,” I am inclined to think Mr. 
Shepherd is right. On_the last page of the 
book (p. [448]) is “A List of the Popular 
Works of Mr. Peter Parley, Voyager, Travel- 
ler, and Story-Teller,” all of which were 
issued by Mr. Thomas Tegg, the publisher of 
‘Serjeant Bell.’ Amongst these is ‘Tales 
about Great Britain and Treland,’ of which a 
copy of the fourth edition, published in 1845, 
was given to me when a youngster, and is 
still in my possession. At pp. 35-41 of that 
book is an account of Goodrich Court in 
Herefordshire, then the seat of Sir Samuel 
Rush Mey rick, the great authority on arms 
and armour. At pp. 255-80 of ‘Serjeant Bell’ 
is also an account of Goodrich Court, drawn 
up in very similar language. This old place 
had naturally an attraction for “Peter Parley” 
—Mr. Samuel G. Goodrich—and he needs no 
excuse for introducing a description of it 
into his books. But there is no conceivable 
reason why Dickens should have done so, 
and in default of other testimony, I think 
we must accept the external evidence of Mr. 
Tegg, and the internal evidence of the book 
itself, that “ Boz” had no literary connexion 
whatever with ‘Serjeant Bell.’ 

W. F. Pripeaux. 


Queries, 
WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 


: order that the answers may be addressed to them 
irect. 


Sm Hewry Srpyey’s Heart.—Sir Henry 
Sidney, K.G., Lord President of Wales, who 
died on 5 "May, 1586, at Worcester, in 
the bishop's palace, left directions in his 
will that his body should be buried in the 
Sidney Chapel at Penshurst, but that his 
heart should be placed by the side of his 
fourth daughter, Ambrosia, who died at Lud- 
low Castle 22 February, 1574, and was buried 
in Ludlow Church. 

In the Gentleman's Magazine, vol. lxiv. pt. ii. 
p- 785, there is an engraving of the leaden 
urn in which Sir Henry’s heart was placed, 
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bearing the following inscription : ‘* Her lith 
the Harte of Syr Henrye Sydney, L.P., anno 
Domini 1586.” In the letter which accom- 
panies it, dated “ Leominster, Aug. 14,” 1794, 
the writer, Samuel Nicholas, states that he 
had “ procured the Urn a few days ago from 
Edward Coleman, Esq., of this Town ”—that 
it had come into Mr. Coleman’s possession, 
with the house he then resided in, some years 
earlier ; by what means it was brought there, 
or whence, is not known ; but Thomas Harris, 
Esq., was the owner of the house before Mr. 
Coleman, and it is supposed that he had it 
from Dr. Coningsby, w : a was a great lover 
of antiquities. 

Can any reader of ‘N. & Q. throw light 
on the previous and subsequent history of 
this interesting relic? It is not mentioned 
in any papers at Penshurst. 

Mary SIDNEY. 

127, Ebury Street, 8. W. 


PaInt-prusH.— This term appears to be 
recent in literary use. I do not find it in any 
dictionary before Cassell’s ‘Encyclopzdic’ in 
1886, and I have not come upon a literary 
example before 1882. All the same, I re- 
member it in colloquial use more than fifty 
years ago; indeed, I can remember having 
a paint-box and paint-brushes, and buying 

“camel'’s-hair paint- -brushes” in 1845. Was 
it then only a child’s word? In works on art 
one finds only “the brush,” the “ product 
of his brush,” &e. In 1792 the Gentleman's 
Magazine speaks of a “ painter's brush,” and 
in a ‘Book of Trades’ of 1842, under ‘ The 
Brushmaker, where scrubbing-brushes, shoe- 
brushes, clothes-brushes, and tooth-brushes 
all appear, one finds paint-brushes referred 
to only as “the brushes used by painters.” 
But surely tradesmen who sold them called 
them “ paint-brushes” fifty years ago! Can 
any one furnish examples ? 

. A. H. Murray. 


“Cut THE PAINTER.”—As a slang expres- 
sion, or iginally no doubt nautical, but latterly 
used by ‘ ‘dry land sailors,” convicts, &c., 
meaning to “‘ make off with oneself,” “ be off,” 
“cut the connexion,” this is known as early 
as 1700. We should like to know when it 
was first used in a political connexion, in 
reference to the separation of a colony from 
the mother country. My own impression is 
that I heard it first somewhat before 1870, 
and that it was then given asa well-known 
Australian phrase, and as an expression of 
the Australian sentiment of that day. I 
somehow associate it with Dilke’s ‘Greater 
Britain,’ in which a good deal is said about 
the relations between the colonies and the 
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home Government. 
find it there; perhaps I saw the expression 
used in one of the newspaper notices of the 
book in 1868. We shall be glad of any early 
examples. Iam told that it was used by the 
late Cecil Rhodes in a memorable speech ; a 
reference te that would also be useful. 
J. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 


“MAIs ON REVIENT TOUJOURS.” — 
Mais on revient toujours 
A ses premiers amours, 
Where did Etienne, who introduced this 
couplet in the opéra comique of * Joconde’ 
(1814), find it? What is the Latin original of 
the expression, either in poetry or as a pro- 
verbial phrase ? I . 
Payne.—In the August number of the 
Cornhill Magazine is an article on ‘ Rupert, 
the Captive of Linz,’ in which is mentioned 


“Master Peter Payne,” who had brought to! 


Bohemia from England “the teaching of 
Wycliffe.” Can any of your readers give me 
some particulars of the life of Peter Payne? 
WILLIAM PAYNE. 
Southsea. 
{Refer to the ‘ D.N.B.,’ s.n., xliv. 14.] 


Emmet AND De Fonrtenay Lerrers. — In 
the opening years of the nineteenth century 
a correspondence was carried on between 
members of the Emmet family and Madame 
Gabrielle de Fontenay, ci-devant Marquise 
de Fontenay. This lady and her husband, 


tion, lived as émegrés in Dublin, but returned 
to France in 1800. Three of the letters (all 
written by R. Emmet) were published in a 
New York newspaper in 1868. Up to thirty 
years ago the letters were in possession of a 
distant relative of the Emmet family living 
in Paris. Since his death nothing is known 
of them. 

Copies of the letters, or any information 
about them, will be acceptable. The letters 
are addressed to “ Madame Gabrielle de Fon- 
tenay, chez Madame de Ruay 4 Ponce, prés 
Mountoine par Vendéme, Loire et Cher.” 
Very few letters of R. Emmet are known; 
probably in Ireland some may remain, if the 
possessors of them would produce them 

FRANCESCA. 

Ducuess or MArLnoroucH.—I am anxious 
to know whether the following book is rare 
and also if it be authentic: “An Account 
of the Conduct of the Dowager Duchess of 
Marlborough, from her First Coming to 
Court to the Year 1710. In a letter from 
London : Printed 


Herself to My Lord ——. 


jut, on looking, I do not | 


by James Bettenham for George Hawkins at 
Milton's Head, between the two Temple gates, 
M.pecXLu.” Townsenp Storrs. 

{It was written by Nathaniel Hooke the younger, 
the friend of Pope, at the dictation of the Duchess, 
and is unquestionably authentic. As to its rarity 
we cannot speak. ] 


Overstrand Cuurcu.—Inside the tower 
of the ruined church at Overstrand, near 
Cromer, a few feet above floor level, there is 
a small square recess in the wall, with a kind 
of flue rising from it into the tower. The 
purpose of this recess seems to be a puzzle. 
According to Mr. George Beckett, the author 
of ‘The Vale of Health ; or, Overstrand and 
Sidestrand, Past and Present ’ (London, 1899), 
“it may have been used as a stove for kind- 
ling incense” (p. 22); but it is evident from 
this that he has never witnessed the opera- 
tion, which is easily and usuaily performed 
| without a special stove. Is there anything 
like it to be found in any other pre-Reforma- 
tion church, and what was really “ object ? 


Sr. or he an 
ancestor of the early Plantagenets? We 
think he was, but have not been able to find 
evidence confirming ordisproving 
@ 


A SwepenporGian Druceist. (See ante, 
p. 189.)—That Lord Macaulay drew from the 
trial scene in ‘ Pickwick’ his apposition of 
**Epsom salts” and “oxalic acid” can hardly 


during the first years of the French Revolu-| be doubted, but why did he dub his hypo- 


thetical druggist a Swedenborgian! Was 
the word selected simply as a sonorous 
epithet ; or was it also a quotation? In *The 
Correspondence of Carlyle and Emerson,’ 
2 vols., 1883, appeared a letter from the latter, 


| dated 14 May, 1834, wherein he wrote: “I 
{shall put with it the little book of my 


Swedenborgian druggist of whom I told you.” 
The little book in question was ‘ Observations 
on the Growth of the Mind, by Sampson 
Reed, who was a graduate of Harvard College 
in 1818, and died at the age of eighty in 1880. 
Acknowledging this letter on 12 August, 
1834, Carlyle wrote: “ Heis a faithful thinker, 
that Swedenborgian Druggist of yours, with 
really deep ideas.” I suppose .it is possible 
that Macaulay may have heard of this inci- 
dent, but in all probability his use of the 
phrase is merely a coincidence. 


Daniet.—For many years past 
there has been much controversy as to the 
birthplace of Samuel Daniel (1562-1619), who 
acted as Poet Laureate to Queen Elizabeth. 
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According to the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography’ he was born, in all probability, 
near Taunton. Registers at St. Mary’s and 
Wilton, Taunton, have been searched in vain. 
Those at St. James’s, Taunton, do not com- 
mence until 1610. A rent-roll for the Hun- 
dred of Holway in 1600 has recently turned 
up at a London sale, and it contains the 
name of Nicholas Daniel, of Chipleigh, in 
the parish of Nynehead, which was one of 
the places included in that hundred. 

Perhaps the vicar of Nynehead will kindly 
look through his registers and see if he meets 
with any Daniel in or near 1562. It would 
be well worth recording if Samuel Daniel 
should turn out to be one of Nynehead’s 
famous sons, for he did good work both as 

t and historian. DANIEL. 

147, Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W. 


“PARTING OF THE ways.”"—I frequently 
notice in newspapers the quotation “ We have 
reached the parting of the ways.” Can any 
reader inform me who is understood to be the 


originator of the phrase ? 
Joun HENDERSON. 


Courts or WarRDs, AND AuG- 
MENTATIONS.—Where are to be found lists of 
the ofticials—masters, treasurers, attorneys, 
&c.—of these defunct Courts ? 

W. D. Prvx. 

FRENCH QuoTaTion.— 

“Un jour que j‘étais triste le Bonheur a passé 
sous ma fenétre en chantant; il m’a fait signe du 
doigt, et je l'ai suivi jusqu’a I'Italie.” 

Whence comes this quotation, if it be a 
quotation ? T. B. B. 


Maxrmm.—Who was the author of 
Sow a thought, reap an action ; 
Sow an action, reap a habit ; 
Sow a habit, reap a character ? 

[Already asked at 9 S. viii. 105, ‘Source of | 
Maxim,’ without the first clause, and with “Sow a 
character, reap a destiny,” as the third. The same | 
query is pt tw by W. T.) 

“RED RAG TO A BULL.”—Has the variation 
of elephant for bull ever been noticed ? | 
Clement Walker, in his ‘ History of Indepen- 
dency: the Mysterie of the Two Junto’s,’ 
1648, p. 1, says “inflamed the people to the 
rage of battell, as the Elephant is inraged at 
the sight of Red.” HaAtnes. 

Uppingham. 

‘Toe Dunces or Norroik.’—In the Gentle- 
man's Magazine for 1739, p. 500, a work with 
the above title is announced in the monthly 
register of books, price Is. I have been 
unable to find any trace of this publication 


here, and should greatly value information 

about it. It does not even appear in the 

British Museum Catalogue in our Free 

Library. James Hooper. 
Norwich. 


Rosin Hoon’s Miit.—In Brome’s ‘ Travels,’ 
1700, p. 217, mention is made of a hill near 
Giggleswick where a “clacking noise” is 
heard, “such as is made by a mill, which is 
caused, as is supposed, by some current of 
water, which, creeping under Ground, falls 
down upon the Rocks, and this the Country 
people call Robin Hood’s Mill.” Is Robin 
Hood’s Mill still known? Mm. 


Joun Soutu, LL.B., Fellow of New College, 
Oxford, was appointed Regius Professor of 
Greek 9 April, 1622. In 1666 (24 Sept.) he 
was collated to the precentorship of Salis- 
bury (Le Neve, ‘ Fasti’). A John South was 
instituted 8 Feb., 1623, to the vicarage of 
| St. Uny Lelant in Cornwall, and in 1631 to 

Ludgvan rectory in the same county. I am 
anxious to know if these were two men or 
| identical, and shall be grateful for informa- 
tion bearing on the point. YGREC. 


GrorGce GAnAGAN left Westminster School 
Christmas, 1804, and matriculated at Oxford 
from St. Mary’s Hall 23 Nov., 1816, aged 
twenty-two. I should be glad to obtain any 
| further particulars of his career. 


Pec Worrrneton’s Sister.—Mary Wofting- 
ton, Peg’s younger sister, was married on 
13 November, 1746, to the Hon. and Rey. 
| Robert Cholmondeley, a nephew of Horace 
| Walpole. Can any reader inform me where 
the wedding took place, or, better still, 
oblige me with a copy of the marriage register? 

Mrs. Cholmondeley died in Conduit Street, 
Hanover Square, on 4 April, 1811, in (accord- 
ing to the Gentleman’s Magazine) the eighty- 
second year of her age. This would fix the 
date of her birth at 1729, and yet most bio- 


| graphers of Peg Woffington would have us 


believe that her father died in 1720. 
Considering her social position and the 
brilliant circle in which she moved (was she 
not intimate with Dr. Johnson and Gold- 
smith !), it seems strange that no portrait of 
Mrs. Cholmondeley exists. According to Sir 
Walter Armstrong neither of the two Mrs. 


| Cholmleys (ste) painted by Reynolds is to be 


identified with this lady. By the way, the 
same authority, in the list of pictures ap- 
pended to his stately volume on Sir Joshua, 
makes no mention of any portrait by him of 
Peg Woffington. This must surely be an 
oversight. A Madonna-like study of the 
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actress as Penelope from Reynolds’s brush 


I venture to say that not a single fact can 


was exhibited some thirty years ago at South | be produced to show that the cause of death 
Kensington, and a negative from the picture| proved at the trial was not the true one. 


is still preserved there. W. J. LAWRENCE. 


28, Haddington Road, Dublin. 


| Mr. Peacock says that he “heard the details 


from a most trustworthy source.” Will he 


- | inform your readers what this trustworthy 


Beplics, 


source is?) Somebody not named who pro- 
fessed to know the true facts must have told 


| him “ the details,” and that is all it comes to; 


MANNINGS AND TAWELL. 
(9 S. xii. 148, 194, 229, 277.) 

You can hardly expect your readers to 

take your “assertion and that of Mr. Pea- 
cock on trust,” that the crime committed 
by Tawell “was worse than revolting— 
unutterable.” You could not, you say, 
convey what you “know” even in a dead 
language. After thus exciting the interest 
of your readers, you will, I doubt not, allow 
me to state how the case really stands at 
the present time. All the facts connected 
with the crime were duly proved in open 
court, and in the 7'imes of 13, 14, and 
15 March, 1845, there is a full report of the 
trial, and there is also a good summary of 
the evidence in the ‘Annual Register’ for 
that year, p. 365, and in Latham, Browne, 
and Stewart's ‘Trials for Murder by Poison- 
ing.’ 
All the evidence was reported and nothing 
kept back, and as Mr. Wetrorp has pointed 
out it was clearly proved that Tawell 
poisoned Sarah Hart by putting prussic acid 
in stout, of which she was very fond. In the 
Times of 29 March there is a full account 
of the execution. See also the ‘ Annual 
Register,’ p. 42. The newspaper reporters 
were, however, refused admission into the 
yrison, but they were informed that Tawell 
had handed in a written confession to the 
chaplain that he had committed the murder, 
and also that he had attempted to poison 
Sarah Hart in the previous September, not, | 
however, in the way supposed, but with mor- 
phia. The confession was said to be a short | 
one. The chaplain refused to give a copy of | 
it to the reporters, and he would not even | 
present a copy of it to the justices, as he 
stated that Tawell told him that he did not | 
want his written confession to be published ;| 
but he appears to have been quite willing | 
that the chaplain should let it be known that | 
he had confessed his guilt. A rumour then 
got about that Tawell had not killed Sarah 
Hart in the way proved at the trial, but 
“under circumstances of revolting cruelty.” 
More than fifty years ago I[ heard this 
rumour. I do not think many people 
believed it, and it has been forgotten for 
many years, 


but that somebody must have got his in- 
formation from somebody else, and so we go 
back to the rumour which got about shortly 
after the execution. As all the facts known 
to the Crown were proved at the trial, what 
other source of information is there except 
what Tawell stated—or was supposed to have 
stated—either in his written confession or to 
the prison authorities? It is clear that not 
a tittle of trustworthy evidence has been 
produced to prove that Tawell ever wrote or 
said anything to justify the positive asser- 
tions of yourself and Mr. Peacock. May I 
ask whether your knowledge is derived from 
the same “trustworthy source” as that of 
Mr. Peacock? Now suppose that ‘Tawell 
did make a statement that he had not 


| murdered the woman in the way proved at 


the trial, criminals are such liars that I 
should think that most of your readers 
would prefer to rely on the evidence given 
at the trial. 

“The full particulars of Tawell’s crime 
were never divulged in print—no newspaper 
dare give them.” The sworn evidence given 
in court was, as I have before stated, all 
“divulged in print,” and the newspapers 
could not, of course, publish the rumour, 
which was no doubt too revolting for pub- 
lication. 

The prosecution, I may add, was conducted 
by one of the most astute men that ever 
wractised at the bar, Mr. Serjeant Byles, and 
Mir. Fitzroy Kelly did the best he could with 


| a very bad case. 


G. C. W. says, “I knew intimately one of 
the medical men concerned, and from him I 
had all the facts.” I shall feel much obliged 
to G. C. W. if he will state the name of this 
medical man, and also state in what way he 
was “ concerned ” in the case. 

Harry B. PoLanp. 

Inner Temple. 


It does not appear to be generally known 
that the career of the murderer Tawell sup- 
plied the main incidents from which John 
Cleveland— Mr. John Hilton, of South Hack- 
ney, himself a Quaker—draws Ralph Arnot, 
the hero of his remarkable novel * The Chil- 
dren of Silence’ (Isbister & Co., 1902). Indeed 
writing in the British Weekly of 15 January 
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last, in reply to a criticism of his book, the 


author himself says :— 

“In tracing the career of Ralph Arnot I have 
made use of many of the incidents in the life of John 
Tawell, the Berkhampstead murderer. Tawell, a 
geod by education, was transported for forgery. 

e returned to England and attended Friends’ 
meetings, and appeared to be a changed man. But 
he was leading a double life. He murdered his 
mistress, and was hanged. His trial was made 
memorable by the extraordinary defence set up by 
his counsel, Fitzroy Kelly, afterwards nicknamed 
*‘Apple-pip’ Kelly. Tawell was the first criminal 
to be arrested through the agency of the electric 
telegraph. Accounts of the supernatural warnings 
he received and disregarded are to be found in 
various Quaker memoirs.” 

John Cleveland’s hero, however, differs from 


his prototype in so far that his creator saves | 


him the gallows, and makes Raiph Arnot die, 
on the eve of his execution, in the condemned 
cell. G. Yarrow 


It is true that Tawell was the first criminal 
arrested by means of the electric telegraph ; 
but none of your correspondents mentions 
that the man to suggest its employment was 
the head master of Eton, Dr. Hawtrey. 

(Str Harry Po.anp is so high an authority that 
in presence of his statement cadit questio. Our 
information was not from the same source as that 
of Mr. Peacock, but from an eminent Fellow of the 
Royal Society. Other correspondents corroborate 
what we said.]} 

Memory (9° S. xii. 224).—I have just seen 
GENERAL MAXWELL’ interesting note on 
memory, and I must say I do not altogether 
agree with him, though what he says is very 
suggestive. To begin with, our memories are 
most certainly influenced by the channels of 
the senses + en which facts reach the 
brain. For my own part I can say without 
hesitation that it would be absolutely im- 

ssible for me to remember a piece of music I 
— played through ; this is because I have 
no ear for music, and consequently no musical 
memory. It is not that I do not enjoy lis- 
tening to music, but the effect is like writing 
in water. My memory is to a very large 
extent dependent on the eye. When I re- 
member the dates of the kings of England, 
I think of them in their position on the page 
from which I learnt them as achild. That 
memory cannot be dependent on the interest 
we take in a thing or otherwise may, I think, 
be proved by the fact that data concerning 
the same subject would be remembered or 
forgotten by me, according to whether they 
had been presented visually or only orally. I 
must have some sort of mental picture to 
work from. Consequently, as to many people, 


French is easy to learn from the book, diffi- 
cult to learn by ear so as to be spoken. 

I believe that a great many more people 
have eye-memories than is commonly realized; 
| but it would be interesting to learn further 
on the subject from others’ experience. 

G. E. Mitton. 


| There is no doubt a great deal of truth in 
| what GENERAL MAXWELL writes concerning 
|memories which are said to be good for 
certain things and bad for others. But when 
| he explains that we remember those things 
| which interest us and forget those which do 
not interest us, does he not rather justify 
the common phrase, which, however little it 
may bear psychological analysis, does in prac- 
tice express with accuracy a very real truth? 
And even GENERAL MAXWELL’s explanation, 
I would venture to suggest, is not quite uni- 
| versally and punctiliously true. Some of us 
| who have lost dear friends or relatives by 
death or distance know with pain that we 
find more difficulty in picturing before the 
mind’s eye the features of the departed ones 
than those of very slight acquaintances, whom 

| we have not seen for as long a time or longer. 
GENERAL MAXWELL, by the way, may find his 

| view developed at some length in a sugges- 
tive little treatise by the late Charles 
ar Leland, entitled ‘Have You a Strong 
ill! 

| It has been suggested, too, that there are 
| actually at least two classes of memory—the 


|memory for things seen and that for facts 


and ideas conveyed to us by sound—and that 


| in ordinary cases the two are unequally de- 


veloped. If I may be pardoned the personal 
allusion, I may say that in my own case, if I 
am keenly desirous of remembering facts, 
figures, or ideas of any kind, I find it a great 
help to talk the matter over with a friend or 
friends. Even a very casual and desultory 
conversation seems to suttice ; but to remem- 
ber that which I have merely read, however 
carefully I may have read it, is a much 
harder process. This distinction between 
visual and auditory memory is made the 
basis of a system of memory-training in a 
little treatise which lately fell accidentally 
into my hands; it is by Dr. Mortimer-Gran- 
ville, who outlines a series of experiments by 
which any person, it is said, may ascertain 
which particular avenue of the senses is in 
his case most sensitive and open to lasting 
impressions from without. . H. 


Miss WALPOLE §. xii. 128, 
151, 171, 254).—This lady made her first 
appearance at Drury Lane Theatre, 2 October, 
1777, as Rosetta in ‘ Love in a Village.’ She 
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afterwards played Jessica, Gilian (‘Quaker’), 
and Silvia (‘Cymon’). In Sheridan's musical 
piece ‘The Camp,’ produced 15 November, 
1778, she was the original representative of 
“ Nancy (in love with William—disguised as 
aman).” Of her performance Genest says: 
“Miss Walpole, as a young Recruit, went 
through her exercise very adroitly.” It must 
be a portrait of her in that part which 
Mr. H. 8S. Vape-Watpo.e refers to. On 
5 April, 1779, she played an original part in 
‘The Contrast,’ and later, for Miss Pope’s 
benefit, Clarinda (‘Double Gallant’). She 
appears to have left at the end of the season 
1778-9. Wm. Dovetas. 
25, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 


‘TABBY ALL OVER” (9 S. xii. 249).—This 
seems to be merely an imperfect way of ex- 
pressing himself on the part of the proprietor 
of the ** Cat and Gridiron.” What he intended 
to convey was, probably, his ability to clothe 
in “tabby” any one of his customers who 
happened to be deformed, in such a way as 
to conceal or modify her physical crooked- 
ness. “Tabby” was a kind of waved or 
watered silk, much in vogue in Foote’s time. 
The best definition of the word is, no doubt, 
that of Prof. Skeat, who in his ‘Concise Dic- 
tionary’ says that it is from the French tadis, 
that tadis is from the Spanish tabi (Old 
Spanish*atta+7) and the Arabic ‘utdéi, a rich 
waved silk. It was the name of a quarter in 
Bagdad, where the silk was made, named 
after Prince Attah, great-grandson of Omeyya. 

J. Hotpen MacMicuakt, 


Reape §. xii. 243).—The pub- 
lication of the full note written by Mr. W. F. 
Peacock in the copy of Cotton’s ‘Short Ex- 
planation,’ now in the possession of Mr. 
CLEGG, discloses further inaccuracies other 
than that previously noted. One of these is 
especially remarkable, coming from such 
an intimate friend of Charles Reade as Mr. 
Peacock claimed to be. I refer to the passage : 
“In his lifetime Charles Reade had a noble 
mausoleum constructed at Brompton, and at 
her [Laura Seymour's] death fe laid her 
therein.” The “ noble mausoleum ” is a large, 
but otherwise ordinary brick vault, covered 
by an imposing marble slab, and is “ con- 
structed ” not at Brompton, but in the church- 
yard of St. Mary’s, Willesden. Laura Sey- 
mour died on 27 September, 1879, and Charles 
Reade survived her nearly five years, dying 
on ll — 1884, On 15 April of that year 
he was laid to rest beside her, and I had the 
sad privilege of being present at his burial. 
The funeral was entirely free from anything 
like ostentation, and very few persons were 


resent beyond the mourners; these were his 
orother, Mr. Compton Reade, Mr. Arthur 
Reade, the Rev. Compton Reade, Mr. Charles 
Liston, Mr. George Woodroofe, Mr. Frank 
Hedges, Mr. Maleolm Drummond, Mr. W. 
Lynd, Mr. E. C. Norman, and his biographer, 
Mr. John Coleman. Besides these relatives 
and intimate friends, there were present in 
the church or at the graveside the late 
Wilkie Collins, William Morris, George 
Augustus Sala, Robert Buchanan, Mr. 
H. F. Dickens (now K.C.), Mr. J. Billington, 
and perhaps a dozen other less notable 
yersons. The slab recording in his own words 
his eulogistic and loving appreciation of 
Laura Seymour had been placed over her 
grave for all the world to read late in 1879, 
and, having regard to Charles Reade’s truthful 
and ingenuous character, appears to me to 
throw considerable light upon the relation- 
ship subsisting between the author and his 
friend. I therefore venture to transcribe 
it :— 

“Here lies the great heart of Laura Seymour, a 
brilliant artist, a humble Christian, a charitable 
woman, a loving daughter, sister, and friend, who 
lived for others from her childhood. Tenderly 
pitiful to all God's creatures, even to some that are 
frequently destroyed or neglected, she wiped — 
the tears from many faces, helping the poor wit 
her savings, and soothing the sorrowful with her 
earnest pity. When the eye saw her it blessed her, 
for her face was sunshine, her voice was melody, 
and her heart was sympathy. Truth could say 
more, and sorrow pines to enlarge upon her virtues, 
but this would ill accord with her humility, who 
justly disclaimed them all, and relied only on the 
merits of her Redeemer. After months of acute 
suffering, borne with gentle resignation, and with 
sorrow for those who were to lose her, not for 
herself, she was released from her burden, and fell 
asleep in Jesus, September 27th, 1879, aged 59 
years. ‘Blessed are the merciful, for they shall 
obtain mercy’ (Matt. v. 7). 

“This grave was made for her and for himself by 
Charles Reade, whose wise counsellor, loyal ally, 
and bosom friend she was for twenty-four years, 
and who mourns her all his days.” 

F. A. Russet. 

49, Holbeach Road, Catford. 


“Prior To”=Berore (9 §. xii. 66, 154).— 
Whether “ prior to” and “ previous to” should 
be used or not it behoves only Englishmen 
to decide ; but may I ask why Mr. Curry 
does not at the same time declare war against 
** preparatory to”—which is a disgustingly 
lengthy thing—and “owing to”? The latter 
has become so firmly rooted in the language 
that no struggle would avail, I believe, if it 
were ventured. G. 

3erlin. 


Your correspondent says: “There might 


be excuse for ‘a prior wife,’ but there can 
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be none for ‘a prior house.’” He means, [| by Mr. Bayne. I quote below from Frank- 
suppose, that the word is properly applicable | lin’s ‘ Autobiography ’ (Hartford, 1850), p. 29: 
to a person, but not toa thing. He seems to| “ Pope judiciously observes, 
forget that there are such words as superior Men must be taught as if you taught them not, 
and inferior in the language. Nobody can] And things unknown, propos'd as things forgot. 
be rebuked with reason for. speaking of an | And in the same poem he afterwards advises us, 
“inferior play _ or an “interior novel. To speak, though sure, with seeming diffidence. 
Prior, as an adjective, is in Johnson's * Dic-| He might have added to these lines one that. he 
tionary,’ and the example given there has | has coupled elsewhere, in my opinion, with less 
reference to a thing, not toa person: “ prior | propriety. It is this: 
and superior obligation.” E. YARDLEY. For want of decency is want of sense. 

you ask why I say wi 
observations on Shrewsbury, Shropshire, | Immodest words admit of no defence, 
Salop, are very interesting and valuable. In| For want of decency is want of sense. 
making matters quite clear it may be added | Now, want of sense, when a man has the misfortune 
that in many Anglo-Saxon words ¢ was | tobe so circumstanced, is it not a kind of excuse 
pronounced as ch, as, for instance, in Circe or for want of modesty ? And would not the verses 
Cyrice, which we call C(h)ire(h)e, Church. So, have — more accurate if they had been con- 
when we are told that Scrob or Scrop was rd best thie defenc 
That want of decency is want of sence? 

ily that ¢ became 4, it is not s v 
“Fallen pte ‘Sero’ But I leave the decision of this to better judges 


Schrot Sel than myself.’ 
or Scrop was pronounced Schrob or Schrop ; May : : sue tf Bt 
. . - May one be permitted to inquire if Frank- 
whence we get Shrewsbury and Shropshire, 


rear lin’s expression ** more accurate” can be jus- 
ter omission of the tified from purely grammatical premises 


__ Farrrtetp McPike. 

Nopus Hercutis (9% S. xii. 188).—I find| Chicago, US. 
this in Seneca, Ep. 87, “ Unus tibi nodus, sed| as A UntversaL LANGUAGE S. 
Herculaneus restat.” Also, see Pliny, xxviii. 6. | xj. 505).—I have travelled on a German 
In Coles's Latin dictionary it is called a) steamer on which the ordinary ship's routine 
love-knot.” I have only met with it in late | was naturally, conducted in German. When 
Latin. It seems used proverbially for any | the ship, however, was receiving or discharg- 
ig are G. T. Suersory. | ing cargo in a foreign port, not British, the 
wickenham. work was transacted in English. It was a 
For a description of this knot, said to be a| great testimony to the power of our tongue 
sailor's reef-knot, see ‘N. & Q.,’ 4% S. viii. | tohear the German boatswain and the Italian 
72. Everarp Home CoLeMan. stevedore swearing at one another, over a 
71, Brecknock Road. trifling dispute, like two English 
In the South Sea islands I have hear 
105 212)— According natives wh cowl not otherwise understand 
Lewis of the Van married firstly Anna| one another, conversing in English as a com- 


| gue. SDWARD STEVENS. 
Maria, daughter and heir of Sir Walter | Epwarp 


Curll, of Soberton, baronet, s.y. ; and secondly | : 
Elizabeth Turnour, of Warham, Norfolk, a| —Wrrencrart Essex 8. xii. 187).— 
niece of Sir Robert Walpole. The use of hair in witchcraft was very 
Joun Hopson Matruews. general. Hairs to 

the gods. See the ‘ Odyssey, book xiv. |. 422. 
And instances of the burning or extraction 
the ues venerea. Cater—catarrh, according “Ck bey 
to Jamieson, who quotes Bellenden. (Gut f h 
MLE. giite, shedding, from 3éoten, to pour 6 
(Stratmann). ‘ Lethes” is probably an error man, instructs Fotis to obtain some of his 
for leskes, groins (Halliwell and Stratmann). hair, in order that, by burning it and per- 
. HP forming incantations, she may compel him 

: to come to her. Fotis, being unsuccessful, 

Roscommon AND Pore (9" S. xii. 126,215).— brings, instead of the young man’s hair, the 
Dr. Benjamin Franklin attempted to improve hair clipped from some goatskins, which is not 
upon the “logical quality” of the lines cited unlike. Pamphila, deceived, burns the hair, 
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and utters her spells ; whereupon the goat-|arms against him.” He was, however, tried, 
skins, which are filled with wine, are gifted | condemned, and beheaded on Tower Hill, 
with motion, and come to her house. The | and was buried at the king’s charge at Sion. 
superstition survives in a very degraded form | The first item is: 27 Feb., 1495, “For Sir 
in Essex. E. YARDLEY. William Stanley buryall at Syon, 152. 19s.”; 
and the second, 7 April, 1495, “To Simon 
MARRIAGE IN A SHEET (9'" 8. xii. 146, 214). | Digby in full payment for the buriall of Sir 
—The enclosed is a reprint from the original | Wijliam Stanley, 2/.”; and on 15 May of the 
report of the marriage in December, 1842, in | same year: “For the Kinges hatt bande of 
one of the local papers, and was published | gi}ke, 4s.” Now it is highly improbable that 
in a recent number of the Gedney Parish | this was a renewal of a worn-out hatband, 
Magazine :— so that one is justified in adopting the alter- 
“Within the past month I have had more than | native conclusion that it was a token of 
ove inyuiry made about a strange wedding that took | mourning worn by the king out of, respect 
: yvondent ~ it was a godly disci- for his late chamberlain. See Excerpta 
ion" another if any special record was made of Historica,’ edited by Samuel Bentley, 1831, 
the event in the parish register. As the event is | pp. 101-2. J. HotpeN MacMIcHAet. 


now almost forgotten, no doubt many a parishioner | P . 
will be interested in hearing the true coteel the| See a long extract from The Tippets of 


case. The wedding is duly entered in the ordinary | the Canons Ecclesiastical,’ by Gilbert J. 
way, and pinned to it is a sheet of foolscap in the | French, London, 1850, given in ‘N. & Q., 
then vicar’s writing, containing the following ex- 4" S. iii. 336, 395 

tract from the Stamford Mercury of the following 
week: ‘There was never certainly such a place - Everard Home CoLeMaN, 
Gedney for worthy as well as unworthy characters,| ‘ 1, Brecknock Road. 

but more particularly for supplying tit-bits of news Tue REBELLION or 1745 (9 S. xii. 169).— 
for the papers. The heroine this week was a widow le 
with four children, who, wishing once more to enjoy Allow me to refer your ak wate ent MR. 
the pleasures of wedlock, and thinking that herself | JERROLD, who writes on Prince Charles 
and family would be sufficient incumbrances to the | Edward marching through Macclesfield in 
poor man as times are hard, was told that if she 1745, to the ‘Ancient Parish of Prestbury,’ 
was married covered only by a sheet any choad | DY my friend Frank Renaud, M.D., pp 178- 


debts she had contracted during her widowhood 
would be cleared off; and having a few of those | 184, one of the Chetham Society Publica- 


back-reckonings on her mind, they were actually | tions, issued in 1876. 
married on Friday morning last, December 2nd, A letter is printed in it as the production 
IS42, at the parish church of Gedney, widow Far- | of Mr. John Stafford, an attorney living in 
ram to David Wilkinson, the former going to church | Jordangate. He was an alderman of the 
covered by nothing but a sheet, which was stitched es h (of Macclesfield 1 wave s } 
up like a bag with slits at the side for the bare arms, | DOTOUSN (or -Macciesheic ), and gave so much 
and in that way she was betrothed, standing with | trouble to the Corporation that they passed a 
bare feet at the altar! If so many ridiculous old | law—which continued for many years in force 
laws” were not kept on the statute book (to say —forbidding any lawyer to become a member 

hee be the es Mr. Stafford describes the prince as a 


of the people, and be believed by even the most : ; : 
ignorant !’—From the Stamford Mercury, Decem- | handsome person in Highland dress, wit 


ber, 1842." a blue waistcoat trimmed with silver, and 
: C. S.. JERRAM. wearing a blue Highland cap, and mentions 
134, Walton Street, Oxford. his having walked on foot from Manchester, 


as he is said to have done all the way from 
Carlisle (p. 181). ‘* Endeavours were used to 
give him a peal of bells, for fear of insult [7.<., 
from the rebels}, but four ringers were all 
that could be got, and they rang the bells 
backwards, not with design, but through con- 
fusion ” (p. 181). 

The letter is said to have been in the pos- 
session of David Browne, once Town Clerk of 


(9*" §, xi. 429).—One cannot, of 
course, say whether there is any connexion | 
between the entries, but in the Privy Purse 
expenses of Henry VII. there occur three 
items, the first of which relates to the burial 
expenses of Sir William Stanley, of Holt, 
K.G., the King’s Chamberlain. Stanley's 
services at Bosworth Field, it is thought, | 


should have placed him beyond the royal | 

suspicion, bate he was one of those accused Macclesfield. Joun Prckrorp, M.A. 
by Sir Robert Clifford of being engaged in 
favour of Warbeck. The utmost proved| SHakesPeEARES AT Romrorp, Essex, 1637- 
against him was his having said that, “if | 1689 (9% S. xii. 205).—Dr. FuRNIVALL’s note 
the young man was the undoubted son of | reminds me of the occurrence of the name 
Edward the Fourth, he would never bear | Simon Sakesper as one of the verderers of 


Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 
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the forest of Essex in 1250, for the half 
hundred of Wantham. See ‘The Forest of 
Essex,’ by William Richard Fisher, of Lin- 
coln’s Inn (Butterworth, 1887). The next 
earliest occurrence of any form of the name 
is, I believe, that given in Geo. Russell 
French's Shakespeariana Genealogica’ (Mac- 
millan & Co., 1869), as being found in 1278. 
I am not sure, but I believe I communicated 
(possibly intended to do so only) the note to 
& some years ago. 
LIONEL CRESSWELL. 

Latin Quotation (9 S. xi. 466).—H. W. 
asks for the source of “ Mallem Augusti 
judicium quam Antonii beneficium.” See 
Seneca, ‘ De Beneficiis,’ lib. i. cap. xv. § 5 :— 

“Crispus Passienus solebat dicere quorumdam 
se iudiclum malle quam beneficium. quorumdam 
beneticium malle quam iudicium. Et subiciebat 
exempla: ma/o, aiebat, divi Augusti iudicium, malo 
Claudii beneficium.” 

Epwarp Bens ty. 
The University, Adelaide, South Australia. 


Perhaps the following note, taken from 
p. 347 of ‘ Domestic Life in England’ (Lon- 
don, 1835), may interest M. P. :— 


“Collison, in his ‘ History of Somersetshire,’ | 


speaking of Glastonbury, tells us that, ‘ besides the 
holy thorn, there grew in the Abbey churchyard, 
on the north side of St. Joseph's Chapel, a miracu- 
lous walnut tree, which never budded before the 
feast of St. Barnabas, or June 11, and on that very 
day shot forth leaves and flourished like its usual 
species. This tree is gone, and in the place thereof 
stands a very fine walnut tree, of the common sort. 
It is strange to say how much this tree was sought 
after by the credulous; and, though not an un- 
common walnut, King James, ()ueen Anne, and many 
of the nobility of the realm, even when the times 
of monkish superstition had ceased, gave large 
sums of money for small cuttings from the original.’ ” 
Joun B, WaInewricur. 


Bastuicas (9 §. xii. 168).—The late Dr. 
Frederick George Lee, in his ‘Glossary of 
Liturgical and Ecclesiastical Terms’ (London, 
1877), explains that 
“the ancient Roman public halls were named 
basilica. Their ground plan, though varying in 
details, was usually rectangular, the building having 
been divided into aisles by columns, with a semi- 
circular apse at one end. When the Roman empire 
became Christian, many of these were turned into 
churches by solemn consecration; and so con- 
venient were they found, that new edifices for 
Christian worship were built, as regards their 
ground plan, on a similar model. The apse of the 
ancient basilica formed the sanctuary, a feature 
exactly reproduced in early Norman churches in 
England, in which, no doubt, the altar was placed 
in the chord of the apse. The seats for the clergy 
were ranged round the apse in the ancient basilica, 
that for the bishop, called the ‘Tribune,’ being in 
the centre.” 


A similar description is given by Fairholt in 
his * Dictionary of Terms of Art.’ Annan- 
dale in the ‘Imperial Dictionary’ furnishes 
an illustration of the basilica of San Apolli- 
nare, Ravenna. 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 


As this word means, strictly speaking, a 
royal court of justice, it is properly applied 
only to those ancient churches which were 
built for that secular use before Christianity 
became the religion of the State, whether in 
Rome or elsewhere. As applied to the West- 
minster Cathedral, it merely has reference to 
the style of architecture, which is that of the 
ancient basilicas of Eastern Europe. 

Joun Hopson MATTHEWs. 

Monmouth. 


Owt (9" S. xi. 467, 517; xii. 113).—In reply 
to the query of H. I. B. (Highgate), I beg to 
say that Dafydd ap Gwilym makes the owl, 
as Blodeuwedd, give her pedigree in the fol- 
| lowing couplet, from *‘ Barddoniaeth D. ap 
London, 1789. Poem clxxxiii.” 


| Gwilym. 
| (p. 365) :— 
Merch i arglwydd ail Meirchion 
Wyf i, Myn Dewi, o Fon. 
Daughter of the lord, son of Meirchion 
Am I, by Saint David, from Mona. 
| The Welsh name Blodeu-wedd for the owl is, 
| however, a poetical or fanciful name, literally 
| meaning the one of “ flowery aspect.” 

The common Welsh name for the owl is 
Dylluan ; but in Glamorganshire the bird is 
valled Gwdioo, from its peculiar notes at 
night. 


Tu-whit, 
Tu-who! a merry note, 
While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 
Shakespeare. 

‘*O that strange bird! O that strange cry! The 
Welsh, as I have said on a former occasion, call the 
owl Dylluan. Amongst the cowydds of Ab Gwilym 
there is one to the Dylluan. It is full of abuse 
against the bird, with whom the poet is very angry 
for having with its cry frightened Morfydd back, 
who was coming to the wood to keep an assignment 
with him, but not a little of this p hood is wonder- 
fully expressive and truthful. He calls the owl a 
grey thief—the haunter of the ivy bush—the chick 
of the oak, a blinking-eyed witch, greedy of mice, 
witha visage like the bald forehead of a big ram, 
or the dirty face of an old abbess, which bears no 
little resemblance to the chine of an ape. Of its cry 
he says that it is as great a torment as an agonizing 
recollection, a cold shrill laugh from the midst of a 
kettle of ice; the rattle of sea-pebbles in an old 
sheepskin, on which account many call the owl the 
hag of the Rhugylgroen. The Rhugylgroen, it will 
be as well to observe, is a dry sheepskin containing 
a number of pebbles, and is used as a rattle for 
frightening crows. The likening the visage of the 
owl to the dirty face of an old abbess is capital, 
and the likening the cry to the noise of the 
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Rhugylgroen is anything but unfortunate. For, 
after all, what does the voice of the owl so much 
resemble as a diabolical rattle! I’m sure I don’t 
know. Reader, do you?’’—‘ Wild Wales,’ by Geo. 
Borrow, p. 333. 
Ap Ruys. 

The usual present name of the owl in Welsh 
is Cuan or Cwan, an imitation of the bird’s 
hooting, as stated in Silvan Evans's ‘ Welsh- 
English Dictionary ’ (Carmarthen, 1893, dis- 
continued with the end of the letter D, alas! 
by the author’s recent decease). A Welsh 


friend of mine assures me that Blodeuwedd | 
is unknown nowadays as the name of an| 
owl. According to Owen Pughe’s ‘ Welsh- | 


English Dictionary’ (Denbigh, 1832, which, 
owing to its full quotations, is still regarded 
as a mine of information), Blodeuwedd is 
derived from Blodau, s.pl., flowers, and denotes 
what has the appearance of flowers, some- 
times the name of an owl, and also that of a 
woman. The following quotation from the 
*Mabinogion’ is added: “Sef yn blodeuwedd 
tyllhuan, o’r iaith yr awrhon” (*‘ the flower- 
visage is an owl in the language of this day ”). 
Tylihuan (or tilluan), the other figurative 
designation of an owl, is still applied some- 


times to a faithless girl,as I am told. The| 


Welsh poems of Davydd ab Gwilym, called 
the “ Dimetian Nightingale,” who flourished 
in the fourteenth century, were translated by 
Arthur J. Jones in 1834. A copy of this 
version may be found in the Bodleian Library. 
KReEBs. 


History oF (9 xii. 267).— 
The late Mr. Nicholas Triibner asked me to 
read a German MS. of his on the book trade 
of antiquity. I urged him to publish it. 
Those who had the pleasure of the friendship 
of the learned ond genial publisher know 
that he had a high standard. I suppose that 
his fastidiousness, joined to the heavy 
demands of business upon his time and 
energies, prevented him from issuing an 
essay that would certainly have been 
welcome. E. A. Axon. 

Manchester. 


OrANGE Biossoms as Empiems or Purity 
(9 S. xii. 5, 56).—While the French scholar 
and writer of whom Dr. Murray speaks no 
doubt meant that the orange blossom is 
associated pre-eminently with matrimony 
and fecundity, he surely would not wish to 
dissociate the delicate white bloom from the 
indispensable condition of moral purity. It 
appears to be the tree itself, rather than the 
blossom, that symbolizes generosity and 
fecundity, from its habit, as it grows in the 
East, of bearing both fruit and flower at 
the same time, and Dr. Brewer says that 


(9 S. XII. Ocr. 17, 1903. 


| the custom of wearing orange blossoms at the 
|nuptial ceremony is, in fact, derived from 
|the Saracens. It seems to have been un- 
|}known in Shakespeare’s time and much 
| later, and the adoption of the flower generally, 
in the emblematic sense imputed to it, dates 
|from comparatively modern times. Robert 
| Tyas, M.A., LL.D., F.R.B.S., in his ‘Language 
of Flowers,’ 1875, says :— 

“The fair brow of a virgin bride is wreathed 
with a garland of orange blossoms, meet emblem of 
her maiden purity. ‘This decoration is withheld 
from all who are undeserving of the distinction, 
more especially in the neighbourhood of Paris.” 
See also his ‘Sentiment of Flowers, 1842, 
p. 72. J. Hotpen MacMIcHae.. 


ENGLISH ACCENTUATION S. xi. 408, 515; 
xii. 94, 158).—Would not Lépanto be in good 
rhythm in the line quoted at the second 
reference and commented on at the third ?— 

Actium, Lépanto, fatal Trafalgar, 
may, I think, be compared with 
Of the Invisible ; even from out thy slime. 
*Childe Harold,’ iv. 183. 
| That Byron did violate the Italian pronun- 
ciation of Lepanto is, I think, certain from 
the line 
Immortal waves that saw Lepanto’s fight. 
Thid., 14. 

There are other names of places in Italian 
which have the tonic accent on the ante- 

enultimate, e.g., Otranto, Spalato, Taranto, 
Brindisi Notwithstanding the English ten- 
dency to throw back the stress towards the 
beginning of the word, it is remarkable that 
nearly al) Englishmen speak of Brindisi, 7.e., 
Brindéezy or Brindizzy. I have landed at 
Brindisi often by P. and O. ships ; I do not 
remember any ship’s officer who called the 
town Brindisi. On the other hand, as far as 
my memory goes, they all speak of Ismalia, 
or Ismaylia, instead of Ismailia. 

In London there are Arundel Street, Strand, 
and Arundell Street, Coventry Street. The 
former is pronounced ‘Arundel Street, the 
latter (according to cabmen) is pronounced 
Aniindell Street. There is an Arundel Street 
in Bethnal Green; how it is pronounced I 
do not know. 

In his comments at p. 94 GeneraL Max- 
WELL should have referred to the communica- 
tion of Mr. A. D. Jones, not that of Mr. 
MacMicuaet, which says nothing about 
Lepanto. Rovert Prerrornt. 


Tue Manuscript JourNAL or A LONDON 
Crrizen (9% S. xii. 203, 242).—Permit me to 
point out, as illustrating the accuracy of the 
diarist quoted by A. §., that “Mr. Dibdin, 
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the performer,” died on 25 July, 1814, not on | 2s. 6d.!| Again, 1 must record in favour of 
20 August, 1816; the latter was the date of | one reverend gentleman who sent me pages 
death of my grandmother, the wife of Charles | of information with records from his registers, 
Dibdin the younger. Either A. 8. has quoted | copies of inscriptions from many tombstones 
the‘ Journal ’ incorrectly, or (as is more likely) | in the churchyard, all free of charge, with an 
the sententious citizen blundered over a care- | intimation that a donation, however small, 


lessly read newspaper paragraph. 
E. 

Morningside, Sudworth Road, New Brighton. 

Mention is here made of the late King of 
the Belgians as Duke of Kendal; singularly 
this creation is ignored by Solly, Burke, and 
Nicolas. Did the title descend to the present 
King of the Belgians ? A. H. 

Addison, in 317 of the Spectator, has ridiculed 
very happily journals of this kind. The fol- 
lowing extracts from that which Addison 


imagined and from the real journal will show | 


their likeness :— 

** Monday, two a clock. 
Mem. Too many Plumbs and no Sewet.’’—Addison. 

“Wednesday, June 12th.—Dined at Wood St. 
this day off 4 a pound of cold Beef. N.B. No 
potatoes, but most fortunately I procured a little 
mustard from the next Room.’’—The Real ‘Journal.’ 

E. YARDLEY. 

FEES FOR SEARCHING ParisH REGISTERS 
(9 S. x. 148, 394; xi. 130, 252, 453; xii. 58, 
192).—I should like to add my quota, as one 
who has had dealings with the temporary 
custodians of public documents for nearly 
fifteen years. From the mass of correspond- 


ence before me I can cull some specimens | 


which may be of interest. On the whole, I 
may say,I have received great assistance and 
courtesy from the majority of clergymen, a 
desideratum which one ought to expect from 


men of university standing and gentlemanly | 


breeding, but there have been palpable excep- 
tions. 


I required, and that he would send me the 
extracts for a fee of one guinea, in addition 
to the legal fees.” As I discovered these 
registers had already been published I did 
not trouble this Rev. Barabbas further. 
Another said he would send me a “fair copy 
of an inscription on a tomb in his church 
for a fee of 10s.” I subsequently found this 
inscription of ten short lines in a printed 
volume ; needless to say, | still remained 
possessed of my 10s. He also offered to send 
me extracts from the registers “at the usual 
legal charges.” These registers also were in 
print. Another, through the sexton, sent 
me two extracts from registers (unstamped), 
dates of which I gave, and charged 6s. Which 

paid! Against this I received fourteen 
extracts from old registers sent me by the | 
daughter of a clergyman, all at the price of 


Sat down to dinner. | 


One wrote me that “on looking at | 
his registers he found there were the entries | 


| towards the restoration of his church would 
| be gratefully received. Needless to say, I 
immediately complied with his request, for 
which he was deeply obliged. 

My one horrible experience was as follows : 
I wrote asking one godly shepherd whether 
|he would kindly say, by a glance at his 
| registers, if there were any “data” for me 
| to go upon with reference to a name I was in 
search of. I received a postcard in reply, 
saying he “would let me know with plea- 
| sure.” A month passed by, so I wrote again 
In reply I 
It is worth 


‘ 


|reminding him of his promise. 
received a bill of 27/. 15s. 1d. 
quoting, I fancy. 

“Statutory fees for search from a.p. 1605- 

A.D. 1897 (at 1s. first year and 6d. each year after), 
7/. 6s. 6d. Statutory fees for 157 certified ex- 
tracts (at 2s. 6/. each extract), 192. 12s. 6d. 
Stamps, 13s. ld. Bound book to contain ex- 
tracts, 2s. 6/. Postage and registration, 6d. 
Total, 27/. 15s. 1d.” 
On receipt of my cheque he would forward 
the said extracts. As a matter of fact the 
19/7. 12s. Gd. was an illegal charge, because the 
/extracts were not entered upon the recog- 
| nized forms. I was served with a writ in the 
High Court of Justice for the whole amount, 
but this reverend gentleman’s solicitors had 
| wisely not entered the price of the “ bound 
book at 2s. 6d.” Although the charge for 
“postage and registration 6d.” was entered 
for goods I had never received, I was asked 
to pay a further sum of 3/. 5s. legal costs. 
Knowing something of the law, I entered an 
appearance in the High Court three minutes 
before the time expired, showing that the 
claim endorsed upon the writ disclosed no 
cause of action, as it did not state by whom 
the order was given to the plaintiff, that I 
was not indebted to the plaintiff, and that 
no certificates as alleged Rad been delivered 
to myself, &e. 

I am sorry to say I heard no more, for it 
would have given me great pleasure to meet 
this legal-cum-clerical personage in court. 
He certainly mistook his avocation in life 
when entering the Church, and he evidently 
learned wisdom in discovering what the word 
“data” signified. I may say that prior to 
the issue of the writ I was implored to com- 
promise at the price of 15/.! GLOUCESTER. 


H. H. D. has misunderstood my note under 
this head if he supposes that I obstructed the 
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searcher on the occasion to which I referred. 
It is obvious that I am not a paid custodian 
of registers if I do not receive the fees to 
which the custodian is entitled. I do not 
complain that my office is not a sinecure ; but 
I do claim some consideration for the custo- 
dian, and that, I believe, is not generally 
withheld by those who really value the infor- 
mation for which they seek. I suppose the 


| A 
| African audience chuckles with contentment over 


lore consists largely in assigning to various animals 
human qualities and characteristics. The spider, 
in whom Miss Cronise traces a sort of impersona. 
tion of the genius of the negro race, holds in the 
folk-lore of West Africa the place assigned to Brer 
Rabbit in the tales of the Southern negro, to 
Annancy in the West Indies, and Hlakanyana 
among the Kaffirs. Less benevolent and amiable 
than Brer Rabbit is the Spider, who is ordinarily 
however, on the best of terms with him, and an 


regulations with regard to fees were intended | the way in which, in pursuit of beef, this cunning 


to secure some kind of recognition of help | 
afforded, even from those who may be un- 
willing to own indebtedness. If H. H. D. 
should at any time require my assistance he 
will not find that I am unwilling to help hin, | 
even should he decline to allow that I am | 
entitled to a fee. F. JARRATT. | 


I wish I could feel that “ the sordid demand, 
Pay, pay, pay,” was “growing obsolete.” 
Will H. H. D. try his fortune with the rector | 
of St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields? His address is 
52, Bedford Place. I was refused even an | 
interview, though having a letter introduc- 
tory from the amicable rector of St. Anne's, 
Soho ; and by the female in charge of the 
registers I was refused even a look at them 
without payment of full fees. The St. Giles’s | 
registers are said to be some of the most | 
interesting in the kingdom, and to me) 
especially interesting just now in connexion 
with a history which | am preparing for the | 
Ancestor. A friendly lawsuit—a test case — 
to ascertain the actual rights of literary 
searchers is very desirable, and I could even 
find it in my heart to be plaintiff in a friendly 
suit against the inaccessible custodian at 
St. Giles’s if fellow antiquaries would join in 
the cost. C. SWYNNERTON. 

Society of Antiquaries. 


Wiscellancous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Cunnie Rabbit, Mr. Spider, and the other Beef: 
West-African Folk-Tales. By Florence M. Cronise 
and Henry W. Ward. (Sonnenschein & Co.) 
Tue folk-lore tales herein supplied have been col- 
lected by Miss Cronise from mission boys and girls 
in Africa, and have received their setting from 
Mr. Ward. Not altogether an easy task is their 
perusal to those unfamiliar with West African 
speech. It is worth attempting, however, since the 
stories themselves are less sophisticated than those 
which reach us from American plantations, and with 
which they have much in common. Some difficulty 
attended their collection. In Sierra Leone, as in 
Scottish or Irish Highlands, in Australia, and else- 
where, natives are instinctively suspicious of those 
who seek to spy into their knowledge, superstitions, 
and beliefs, and even into their childish stories, 
and tact is necessary in order to obtain the required | 
information. In Africa, as in America, negro folk- | 


| creature gets the better of animals such as the 


elephant and the hippopotamus. Cunnie Rabbit, 
we are told, is not a rabbit at all, but ‘ the water- 
deerlet or chevrotain, noted for its nimbleness and 
cunning.” Inquiries as to where the stories come 
from were always answered, ‘Oh, please, missus, 
f’om /-a-r up country,” with a prolonged emphasis 
on the “far.” The stories are often almost identical 
with those in the ‘‘ Uncle Remus” series and in the 
“Annancy Stories.” The ‘ Tar Baby’ story, found 
in the oral literature of almost all African tribes 
appears as the ‘Wax Girl,’ while the Temne story 
ot the Turtle making a riding-horse of Mr. Leopard 
tinds a parallel in Brer Rabbit riding Brer Fox. 
Much curious information as to African supersti- 
tion is furnished in the introduction, which is a 


| valuable contribution to folk-knowledge. LIllustra- 
| tions by Mr. Gerald Sichel are quaint and numerous, 


and add greatly to the attractions of an interesting 
volume. 

Fly Leaves. By Charles Stuart Calverley. (Bell 

& Sons.) 

Messrs. BELL & Sons have issued a shilling edition 
of the ‘ Fly Leaves,’ which cannot fail of a welcome. 
It is well and legibly printed, and has a portrait of 
Calverley on the cover. The only respect in which 


| the work departs from the first edition seems to be 


in supplying on the title-page the full name instead 
of the initials, and in adding the ‘ Pickwick’ exami- 


nation paper and key. 


The Reliquary and Illustrated Archwologist. Edited 

by J. Romilly Allen. October. (Bemrose & Sons.) 
Ix this number the first article is by Mr. W. 
Heneage Legge, ‘On Purses,’ treating of their origin. 
Several illustrations are given of early purse frames, 
including one found in the moat of Binham Priory. 
Mr. Legge gives an account of the priory, the first, 
he believes, to have been published. The second 


| article, by an old contributor to ‘N. & Q.,’ Mr. 


Alfred Charles Jonas, is on *‘ Archbishop W hitgift’s 
Hospital of the Holy Trinity, Croydon.’ The illus- 
trations to this include the entrance to audience 
chamber, its overmantel, and that part showing the 
“Armada chest.” Mr. Giberne Sieveking writes 
on ‘The Medizval Chapbook as an Educational 
Factor in the Past.’ ‘Some Pre-Norman Finds at 
Lancaster’ is by Mr. W. G. Collingwood, who, in 
describing in the Reliquary last year these frag- 
ments of pre-Norman work built into the north 
wall of Lancaster parish church, expressed a ho 
that in the intended alterations they would 
yecsurved. This hope has been more than fulfilled. 
Mr. Austin, the architect, has not only recove 
these most interesting stones, but has found 
more, making ten fragments altogether. These 
range from the earliest type of fine old Anglian 
work, earlier, in Mr. Colingweet’s judgment, 
“than the Anglian crosshead from Lancaster now 
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in the British Museum, to late sculpture of the 
Danish period in the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
Few churches are so rich in fine and varied ex- 
amples of this remote period as Lancaster is 
now.” The archzological notes include ‘A Sun 
Image found in Denmark,’ ‘ A Triple Pot from Peru 
symbolizing the Trinity,’ * The Dog Whip in Baslow 
Church, Derbyshire’ (this is still to be seen, and it 
appears that the dog-whipper’s pew remained in 
Youlgreave Church, in Derbyshire, so late as 1868), 
and ‘Discovery of an Ancient Barrow in Tod- 
morden, in the County of York.’ 


A BRILLIANT number of the Burlington Magazine 
has for frontispiece a splendid reproduction of a 
portrait by Franz Hals in the gallery of Lord 
Spencer. ‘Chinese Painting of the Twelfth Cen- 
tury’ is illustrated from a rich American collection. 
A series of paintings of the deeds, death, and apo- 
theosis of St. Francis is accompanied by letterpress 
by Mr. Bernhard Berenson, whose collection sup- 
lies the picture of the saint in glory. Mr. Ralph 
Nevill’s account of Jean Honoré Teanened is illus- 
trated by three designs of that great painter, 
including the famous ‘ Escarpolette’ from the 
Wallace collection, which is successfully repro- 
duced. There are, in addition, in the number 
many specimens of English drinking- glasses, of 
pewter vessels, and other things of high artistic 
and antiquarian interest. 


Ir is eminently satisfactory to know that that 
fine work ‘The English Dialect Dictionary’ is now 
complete. The closing volume has yet to be issued, 
but the last page is in print and is under our 
eye. What remains to be done is to publish * The 
Dialect Grammar,’ on which the editor, Dr. Joseph 
Wright, is engaged. In this he seeks such aid 
from collaborators as, we feel sure, will be gladly 
yielded him. A vast amount of material is alread 
accumulated, but further information is vequieed, 
especially as regards the Midland and Southern 
counties. It is as regards dialectal pronunciation 
that aid is specially sought. Those willing to assist 
should communicate with Prof. J. Wright, Lang- 
dale House, Park Town, Oxford, or care of the 
Clarendon Press, when they will receive slips for 
communication, specimen pages, word lists, a pho- 
netic alphabet, and other full explanations. Each 
qualified assistant in this great task will be pre- 
sented with a bound copy of the ‘Grammar,’ which 
will be issued in 1905, and will bring to a close 
labours the full value and significance of which 
scholars alone can estimate. 


Tne Cambridge University Press promises an 
interesting series of reprints to be called ‘The 
Cambridge English Classics.” The early volumes 
of this will comprise a very handsome edition of 
Earle’s ‘ Microcosmographie, Hobbes’s ‘ Leviathan,’ 
and Crashaw’s ‘Poems.’ These will be edited by 
competent scholars, and the series will be in all 
respects handsome and representative. 
volume of “The Cambridge Modern History” will 
be the second, ‘ The Reformation.’ 


_Mr. Water Rye has reprinted a communica- 
tion sent a few months ago to the local press con- 
cerning vandalism at Norwich. The offenders are 
the Dean and Chapter, a body presumably as little 
open as other corporations to castigation, physical 
or moral, 


The next | 


Tue Rev. W. C. Boulter, 28, Queen’s Road, Bays- 
water, W., having some spare copies of printed 
sheet-pedigrees of Sykes of Doncaster and Skikel- 
thorpe of Southgate, will gladly give them to 
applicants sending name, address, and stamp. 


BookseLLers’ CATALOGUES. 


Mr. ALsertT Sutrox, of Manchester, issues a 
catalogue illustrative of the designs of the artists 
of the[18] * sixties,” Madox Brown, Arthur Hughes, 
Lord Leighton, Sir J. E. Millais, D. G. Rossetti, 
Charles Keene, George Du Maurier, J. McNeill 
Whistler, Frederick Walker, Frederick Sandys, 
&e. These are said to touch the high-water mark, 
and, though once a drug in the market, are now 
springing into high favour. They will in time, 
says Gleeson White, be prized as rightly as Bible 
woodcuts, ‘The Dance of Death,’ or the ‘ Liber 
Studiorum.’ Illustrations to Tennyson, the Corn- 
hill, Once a Week, *The Arabian Nights,’ Robert 
Buchanan, &c., are included, as are the ‘ English 
Landscapes of Birket Foster, Linton’s ‘ Masters 
of Wood Engraving’ (a generation later in date 
of publication), and many periodicals. The same 
bookseller, in a general catalogue, offers seventy-five 
volumes of Notes and (ueries with the first three 
index volumes for 18/, 18s. The set seems to merit 
making up, since the three index volumes are almost 
worth the money. A set of the 7'’ransactions, &c., 
of the Manchester Literary Club from the beginning 
in 1875 to 1900, has more than mere local interest, 
Other sets are of Punch, the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. *The Palatine Note-Book,’ by J. E. Bailey, 
the Studio, &c. Other attractive entries are 
Wheatley’s ‘ Pepys’s Diary’ and Fielding’s ‘ Works.’ 
* America’ and ‘ Lancashire’ may also be consulted. 

Mr. Thomas Thorne, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, prices 
at 12/. a 1598 Chaucer’s ‘ Works’; Bullen’s series 
of ‘ Elizabethan Song-Books,’ 7 vols., at 10/7. 10s. ; 
Chaffers’s ‘Keramic Guide,’ 1872, at 10/.; and 
Pickering’s fine series of reprints of the Book of 
|Common Prayer, 7 vols., folio, uncut, vellum, 
| 10/. 10s. The same price is demanded for Free- 

man’s ‘ History of the Norman Conquest,’ 6 vols. ; 
| 8/. 8s. for the life and work of Charles Kingsley, 
édition de luxe, and 12/. 10s. each for the ‘ Dulwich 
Gallery,’ the plates mounted on tinted cardboard, 
and Meyer's ‘British Birds and their Eggs,’ 
announced as the best edition of the only complete 
‘History of British Birds and their Eggs. The 
Harleian Society Publications, vols. i.-xxvii., are 
priced 25/., and a long set of the quarterly Journal 
of the Chemical Society, 20/.; Engleheart’s ‘ Minia- 
tures,’ ten additional illustrations, just printed, 
but now scarce, is 18/. 18s. ; and Propert’s ‘ Minia- 
tures,’ 22/. 10s. A complete set, 1851 to 1898, of the 
Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land, is 15/.; the Numismatic Journal and Chro- 
nicle, wanting 3 vols., 18/. 10s.; and large-paper 
Svymonds’s ‘Benvenuto Cellini, and Sowerby’s 
‘English Botany,’ are attractive items. In a 
subsequent portion of the catalogue may be found a 
Baskerville’s ‘Addison,’ with plates; Matthew 
Arnold's ‘ Friendship’s Garland,’ first edition; the 
Vinegar Bible ; Baskerville’s Bible, 1763 ; Seebohm’s 
various works on Birds and their Eggs, &c.; 
Ferguson's ‘ British Essayists,’ Dasent’s works, a 


cheap Genest’s ‘Account of the Stage.’ Under 
customary headings, such as Dickens, Byron, 


Ruskin, Rossetti, Sporting, Heraldry, are entered 
| many desirable works. 
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Messrs. Maggs catalogue MSS., autograph letters, 
&c. Royal signatures include those of Henry VIL., 
Henry VIII., Charles L., Queen Mary, Henrietta 
Maria, an autograph letter signed addressed to 
** Monsieur mon -s Monsieur le duc de Savoie,” 
with original seals and silks unbroken, price 22/, 10s. 
There are a collection of MSS. of Sir W rite Besant, 
some interesting letters of William Blake, a letter 
from Byron to “Murray (his publisher) concerning 
*The Curse of Minerva,’ a series of thirty-three 
letters of Thomas ( ‘ampbell, many characteristic 
letters of Coleridge, and others from George Eliot. 
In a very large collection are found autographs of 
Blackstone, Bradshaw (the regicide), the Brontés, 
Browning. Burke, Burns, Carlyle, Cromwell, Féne- 
lon, Fielding, Franklin, Hazlitt, Swinburne, Tenny- 
son, Rossetti, R. L. Stevenson, Kean, Nelson, 
Ruskin, Mrs. Jordan, Wordsworth, Madame de 
Maintenon, Mary Beatrix d’Este, Metastasio, Simon 
Fraser (Lord Lovat), Mac aulay, Knox, Kipling, 
Holman Hunt, Mrs. Hemans, Helvetius, Grimaldi, 
and Sir W. Hamilton. 


Messrs. Henry Young & Sons issue one more attrac- 
tive catalogue from Liverpool. Among its gems are 
Dumas's ‘ Critical Biographies of Modern Artists,’ 
— 12/. 12s. ; a ballad of ‘John Bon and Mast 


erson’ on vellum; several Bewicks; Viellot’s 
* Histoire Naturelle des Oiseaux’; Billings’s ‘ Cathe- 
drals’; a collection of Civil War tracts; ‘The 
Nuremberg Chronicle,’ second edition; Fielding’s 
*Tom Jones,’ tirst edition; Halstead’s * Succinct 
Genealogies’ (36/.), very rare ; Jeremy Taylor's 
* Whole Works’; Stothard’s ‘ Monumental E fligies 
Grimm's ‘Specimens of Ornamental Art.’ Under 
Early Printed Works, Lancashire, Military, Naval, 
Hamerton, Heraldry, &c., the reader will tind 
much of importance. At the end are mentioned some 
engraved portraits of great value and interest. 


Mr. Walter T. Spencer has Ackermann’s ‘ Repo- 
sitory, * most of the plates coloured; Ainsworth’s 
* Jack Sheppard,’ copy; ‘The Artists’ 
Hiepoeitory series of Australian maps, priced 25/. ; 
Bunyan’s *‘ Works,’ 1692; many books of coloured 
plates ; a large series of Cruikshank publications ; 
one still larger of Dickens. Mr. Spencer lays him- 
self out specially for the works of Thac skeray, 
Browning, Leech, Albert Smith, and the writers 
enerally of the last century, and under such 
me. matter of abundant interest is always to 
be found. Mayne Reid’s *‘ Works,’ 37 —. 
an uncut first edition of ‘ The Sermons’ ; and 3 
Second Folio Shakespeare, wanting title, seem to 
call for mention. 


Mr. Clegg, of Rochdale, catalogues Cobbett’s 
* Political Register,’ some works on book-plates, &c , 
and many works on Lancashire. 


Mr. Charles Higham’s stock-revision catalogue is 
mostly theology : 27 vols. in 25 of the ‘ Bibliotheca 
Maxima’ of the Chure h fathers ; an ‘Opera Omnia’ 
of Chrysostom, 1834; ‘The C hronic le of Coronation 
Books of Common Prayer, >of various dates; some 
of Dean Hook's slesiastical lives: Cornelius A 
Lapide ; and sets of books such as “ The Speaker's 
Commentary,” the Homilist, *‘ The Foreign Theo- 
logical Library,” &c. 


Mr. Harvey, of Manchester Street, Brighton, has 
a catalogue of first editions of nov els by Trollope 
George Eliot, Whyte Melville, 
others. 


Blackmore, an 


Botices to Gorresyoudents. 
We must call special atiention to the following 
notices 
WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
C. A. (‘Ships that pass in the night ”).—Long- 
fellow’s ‘ Tales of a W ayside Inn,’ ‘ The Theologian’'s 
Story,’ ‘Elizabeth,’ part iv. But see ‘N. & Q.,’ 


8 S. viii. 206. 
C. Burce. —“ La vie est bréve,” &e., is by L, 


Montenac ‘ken, | a Belgian poet. 


Sale by Auction. 
Rare and Valuable Books. 


M ESSRS. HODGSON & CO, will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms. 115, Chancery Lane, on 
WEDNESDAY, October 21, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock, 
VALUAKLE POOKS, comprising Surtees'’s History of 
4 vols.—Morant's Fesex, 2 vols.—MS. Collections for Essex, 

Nicholl, with several hundred itlumimated Armorial 
in 3 folio vols. morocco—Clutterbuck’s Hertfordshire, 
Whitaker's Richmondshire, 2 vols. Large Paper—Nash's 
Coloured Copy, 5 vols., and other Topographical 
and Antiquarian Works —Chippendale's Cabinet Makers’ Director, 1762— 
Williamson and Howitt's Fieid Sports, Coloured Plates, 1807—Jenkins’s 
Martial Achievements and other Kooks with Coloured Piates—Krxtra- 
illustrated Copy of Kryan's Dictionary of Painters, enlarged to 
Grammont'’s Memoirs, Proof Portraits, 2 veils morocco— 
Goupil’s Historical Monographs, 10 vols.—Burlington Fine-Arts Club 
Catalogue of Miniatures and Mezzo Portraits, 2 vols —First Editions 
of Keats, Tennyson. &c —Kelmscott Press Issues — Peignot, (Kuvres 
Hibliographiques, 26 vols — Curtis's Kotanical Magazine, a splendid 
Set, complete to 1003, 130 vols calf gilt—Scott's Waverley Novels, 
Horder Edition, Large Paper—Carlyle’s Works, 34 vois. —Dickens’s 
Works, 32 vols, and other fine Library Editions of Standard Authors, 
many in handsome bindings 

‘To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


HISTORICAL REVIEW, 
OCTOBER. 5s. 
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